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We claim this new Auburn Twelve performs better than any other 
production car! We claim it accelerates faster, runs faster and climbs 
hills faster! We claim it is quieter and smoother! We claim that, 
despite its greater power and size, it is more economical—will run 
considerably more miles per gallon than many Sixes and Eights, of 
far less Horse Power! And we submit the car itself as proof for all of 
these claims. Ask your Auburn dealer for a demonstration. We 
promise you, you will be surprised how easily you can get away 
from other cars in traffic—how easily you can pass them on the 
wey: (e Gomes oLOhumr TER mace) morte ori maataeeMelem dete etl Cour-teleM@ elev mmuermele 
all these things with greater smoothness, less effort, and with amaz- 
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for the least cost. This new Twelve is specifically designed and built 
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12-Cylinder 5-passenger Sedan $1445 


Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1345; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1395; 4-door Full Sedan $1445; Convertible Cabriolet $1495; Convertible Phaeton 

Sedan $1595; Speedster $1595. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1545; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1595; 4-door Full Sedan $1645; Convertible Cab 

riolet $1695; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1795; Speedster $1795. Prices f. 0. b. Auburn, Indiana. Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $845; 5-passenger 2-door 

Brougham $895; 4-door Full Sedan $945; Convertible Cabriolet $995; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1095; Speedster $1095; 7-passenger Sedan $1145. Custom 

Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1045; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1095; 4-door Full Sedan $1145; Convertible Cabriolet $1195; Convertible Phaeton Sedan 

$1295; Speedster $1295; 7-passenger Sedan $1345. Prices f. o. b. Connersville, Ind. Equipment other than standard, and wire wheels, all models, extra 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation 
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CONTENTS 


Profits 


Today as never before we are 
hearing demands that the Govern- 
ment redistribute wealth. We hear 
that the world would be an infinite- 
ly better place if business for profit 
could be abolished. On page 17 we 
begin a series of articles examining 
this argument. A prominent busi- 
ness man has opened his own busi- 
ness life to inspection in an effort to 
determine if the world is worse or 
better because of what he has done. 
He believes his profits are but the 
measure of a far greater wealth that 
he has helped to create for others. 


Federal Aid 


It is a commonplace that the prob- 
lem of helping the unemployed 
and the needy defines a test of good 
citizenship. It is not debatable that 
“those who have must give to those 
who need.” But there is evidence 
to show that some ways of doing 
this are better than others and that 
almost any way is better than by 
direct federal assistance. Much of 
this evidence is included in an arti- 
cle by Mr. Thorpe, beginning on 
page 20. 


Washington Letter 


No mind can absorb all the Wash- 
ington news. It is too confusing. 
The reader must pick and choose, 
must take a part of it seriously and 
disregard the rest. That is what 
Mr. Kiplinger does for you again 
this month. 
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Sanities 


In the midst of the general confu- 
sion and the advancement of cure- 
all plans to get us out of the de- 
pression, a great deal of sound 
thinking is being done today. Con- 
gressmen, business leaders, states- 
men are thinking and acting along 
sane and practical lines. This return 
to wisdom in many fields is one of 
the cheerful signs of the day. On 
page 25 we quote a few recent re- 
marks that show this trend. 


Postal Rates 


The Post Office Department de- 
ficit has focussed attention on pos- 
tal rate revision. Many proposals 
have been made. They are reviewed 
in the article, “A Clinic on the 
Postal Deficit,” page 27. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Although it is not so widely dis- 
cussed as some others, the question 
of providing for aged employees is 
a very definite one and one to which 
business is giving more and more 
attention. Beginning on page 28, an 
insurance man relates how one com- 
pany worked out its plan, what it 
cost, and provided. Names are 
changed, but the facts are not. 


Retailing 


A man who expanded a single store 
into a successful chain of 400 stores 
gives his formula for retailing in 
an article starting on page 82. 
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BANK YOUR MONEY 


AND 


PAY BY CHECK 














Bank your weekly pay—your monthly salary—all 
your funds—and pay by check. 

Hidden money may be found by others— 
large sums carried may be lost or stolen. 

Checks are safe, convenient. And a checking 
account gives you a receipt for every bill you 
pay—a monthly record of expenses—the prestige 
and advantage of a good banking connection. 
GEORGE LA MONTE & SON + NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


79 OUT OF THE 100 LARGEST BANKS 


USE 


LA MONTE 
SAFETY 


PAPERS 


FOR CHECKS 


When writing to Georce T.a Monte & Son please mention Nation’s Business 
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Through the 
EDITOR’S SPECS 


PEAKING of tracing rumors to 

their lairs: A few weeks ago a 

gentleman wrote me attacking the 

“Power Trust”. One statement 
he made was to the effect that he knew 
of an electric light plant which the 
“Power Trust” had bought from a city 
for $800 and which was immediately 
valued at $36,000. I wrote him as fol- 
lows: 

“Tell me more about the case. I am 
interested.” 

Here is how difficult it is to get real 
low-down, inside information: 

He replied, “I am unable to advise 
you regarding this particular case as 
my informer would be at the mercy of 
the thieves who do such things,” and so 
forth, and so forth. 
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THOSE Senators, including Senator 
Borah, who are advocating a reduction 
of congressional salaries, are playing 
with fire. When the Roman Senate had 
given the voters free grain, free wine 
and free vaudeville, the state of the 
treasury became such that the Senators 
had to serve for nothing, just for the 
glory of it! 
. 


A NOTE which always recurs in hard 
times is again sounded wherever public 
matters are discussed. It is that capital- 
ism has run amuck, that the rich are 
too rich, and that there should be a re- 
distribution of wealth. To put it in 
simpler language, demagogues, parlor 
and public, are solemnly asserting that 
the wealth of the capitalist must be 
taken away from him, that he must be 
further restricted, or taxed out of ex- 
istence completely. 

This present temper of the times 
makes most readable the ‘‘Canfessions 
of a Capitalist,” starting in this num- 
ber. It is written by a real business man, 
observant, thoughtful, idealistic, suc- 


_ cessful. Personally, I’ll stake my repu- 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
BE INDEPENDENT 


; | Which may not oceur again 
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SOME MEN view a business depression with Business today is new and complex. The old 
[ am alarm. Others view it as an opportunity. rules no longer work. A whole new set of prob- 
A business depression, like any other big lems is presented by production. Foreign mar- 
Teal shake-up in human affairs, causes old leaders to kets have become a vital issue. An entirely new 
fall and new leaders to take their places. conception of selling is replacing the old hit- 
dvise That is what happened in 1907. It happened or-miss way. Consolidationsand reorganizations 
. a again in 1921. It is happening today. have wiped out old jobs, created new functions. 
M 8 Profound changes are taking place in busi- In order to progress today, a man must know 
| ness—this year, this month, now. The man who the new rules. And the man who does know 
sees in these changes his opportunity for inde- the new rules will go farther and faster in the 
pendence and power is the man who will make next five years than the average man goes in 
nator his fortune in the next five years. twenty years. 
ction 
aying ‘ ~ 
“|! Send for the Booklet which describes 
f the 
ators . ° 
— this Opportunity 
Pa 
Since 1929 the Alexander Hamilton Institute worth half an hour of your time. It contains 
hard has been laying the foundation of a new kind the condensed results of 20 years’ experience 
ublic of Service for the leaders of tomorrow. The in helping men to forge ahead financially. Many 
pital- ablest business minds— men of international men have said that in 30 minutes it gave them 
ne reputation—have helped prepare this new Ser- a clearer picture of their business future than 
te vice. Here are a few of them: M. H.AYLESWORTH, they ever had before. This booklet costs noth- 
yarlor President, National Broadcasting Company; ing. Send for it. 
that THOMAS J. WATSON, President, International 
st be Business Machines Corporation and President, iv 0d Aleit tidied 
ist be Merchants’ Association of New York; HUBERT 618 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
f ex T. PARSON, President, F. W. Woolworth seiccncate is ” Silene ; ere rer , 
times Company; COLBY M. CHESTER, JR., President, lla A ta 
sions General Foods Corporation. - 
pres A booklet iain com prepare Aveldicls tolinchect POP. de wiivnccncegveveseus bees sepesatseeenandsneeniiekeaee ADD citeee 
man, this new Service and about the opportunities NO RRND i. idds vcccntvscseccsvedddedesinaassneessaaneseeenaeee 
suc- of the next five years. De Re COMES WORE — ww. as hw sdhisdde eucincncsesachnchseeduapnacseuseiparininaienseaee 
repu- 




















Executive Should Know.” The booklet is well 
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GENERAL Foops is not content metely to get its products into the 
consumer’s home. Through its Consumer Service Department, General 
Foods is constantly offering to the buyers of its products new recipes 
and new ways to use these products . . . The complete story of this 
department—its field workers, its laboratories and kitchens, its cooking 
school of the air, its personal service for home-makers—is told in a new 
booklet, “After the pantry shelf... what then?” This booklet reveals 
one of the reasons for the growth of General Foods—a company which 
today is owned by more than 51,000 stockholders. The booklet will be 
sent free upon request to any interested person. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPT. 9-P 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Minute Tapioca, Postum, Birdseye Frosted Foods, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, 
Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Satina, 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 


When writing to GeNeraL Foops Core. please mention Nation's Business 
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tation as an editor that if you will read 
| the first page you'll go on gloriously in- 
terested to the end. 


4 


| ACTING Chairman Crisp, of the House 
committee considering taxation, com- 
plains because the business interests of 
the country oppose higher taxes. 

“They apparently,” says Mr. Crisp, 
“do not realize that their own prosperity 
and safety depend upon how soon we 
balance the national budget. It is the 
| most vital issue in this country’s eco- 
nomic recovery.” 

I think the business men do appre- 
| ciate the necessity of balancing a budg- 
et. They deal in budgets. They know 
how an unbalanced budget disturbs 
credit and morale. It is always the red 
| flag of danger. But business men like- 
wise understand that there are two 
ways of balancing a budget—one by 
increasing income, the other by decreas- 
ing expense. They hope that with so 
much activity in finding additional 
sources of income, there will be also 
activity in the curtailment of those ac- 
tivities of government which call for 
increased taxes. 

A young man came east two years 
ago from the Middle West. He was of- 
fered a salary of $6,000 a year. He 
leased an apartment on that basis. The 
| other day his salary was cut to $5,000. 

Within an hour after receipt of the 
| notice, he was devising ways to move 
into a cheaper apartment. This is the 
American way—cutting the suit to the 
cloth. This is the way of the American 
individual. That is what we expect of 
our representatives in Congress. 





¢ 


I HAVE followed the debates and dis- 
cussions on the floor of Congress and 
in committees with more than usual 
interest this year. I have felt that it 
was a different body from its prede- 
cessors. Many of the old faces are there; 
it looks like its predecessors, but there 
| is a more earnest, a more _ serious 
atmosphere. 

Follow the debates and you find, I 
am sure, less deviation from the straight 
line to action, less tendency to spread 
eagle speeches extolling the old home 
| state or upholding the virtues of the 
honest working man or the plain farmer, 
“the backbone of the American people.” 

It’s a Congress conscious of great re- 
sponsibilities in a difficult hour. 


¢ 


| 


MANY of our legislative proposals are 
based on the false premise that the rich 
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have been getting richer and the poor 
poorer. 

You have probably seen, as I have 
many times, the assertion that two 
per cent of the people own 90 per cent 
of the wealth; or that five per cent of 
the people own 95 per cent of the wealth. 
(The percentage seems to vary with 
the degree of heat with which the state- 
ment is made. ) 

I have tried for six months to get the 
authors to give me the source of their 
figures. I am always referred to some- 
body else for the proof. As a matter of 
fact, I do not believe such a statement 
can be proved. Nor do I believe that a 
statement which I might pull out of the 
air, to the effect that the poor are getting 
richer and the rich poorer, would be 
susceptible of disproof. 

The only statistics on this point of 
which we may be sure is that 100 per 
cent of the people own 100 per cent of 
the wealth. 

The bad effect of such muddied think- 
ing is that it creates class prejudice, 
class jealousy and class reprisals. A na- 
tion, like a football team, cannot do its 
best work if it is torn asunder by fric- 
tion and bad feeling. 

Then again, unscrupulous politicians 
attempt to capitalize this class feeling 
by promising to punish those who have 
been successful, to “soak the rich” as 
the common phrase goes, and to levy 
greater taxation regardless of whether 
there is an urgent need for such ex- 
penditure, simply to take money away 
from those who have it. 


+ 


JAMES Truslow Adams in his new 
volume, The Tempo of Modern Life, 
hits the nail on the nose when he says: 





What is to become of the stability of | 


government in its time-honored functions 
if it is to become a business efficiency or 
a tipster’s bureau? In the winning of men’s 
respect, the maintenance of civil order, the 
dispensing of justice, the waging of war, 
the handling of foreign relations and other 
problems of the older statesmanship, is it 
likely to be helped by undertaking to 
create prosperity and guide people in their 
stock speculations? 

That “big business” has raised big ques- 
tions must be allowed. That all questions 
are now tinged with economics must also 
be allowed. That some experiments in 
stabilizing business may be needful and 
eventually useful may also be allowed. 
But in the present state of our abysmal 
ignorance about economics is there not 
danger in handing over the economic lives 
and welfare of our people to the Govern- 
ment, already tottering under the load of 
the older functions, 
which it is performing 
none too well, such as 
maintaining order and ’ 
dispensing justice? a ] 
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AMERICAN 
CAN 


fells why this 


LOCATION PAYS 





Fer twenty-seven years, the American 
Can Company of Massachusetts has been 
a lessee of the Boston Wharf Company, 
maintaining a manufacturing and dis- 
tributing base from which adjacent New England territory is served. 


**We have found that our location is an ideal site,” says Mr. L. Purtell, 
Superintendent, “for manufacturing and distributing in New England 
from the three fundamental angles of handling raw materials by rail, 
of distributing to all points in the territory by motor truck, and of 


obtaining a satisfactory labor supply.” 


A similar location on the same property, embracing the above-men- 
tioned advantages, plus additional ones, is open to you. Here are miles 
of spur track adjacent to the main lines of two railroads, paved private 


streets and, if desirable, wharf frontage for 







ocean shipping. The heart of the city is but 
. 
ten minutes away, yet rents, insurance, and 


other charges are relatively low. 


We are prepared to remodel present 
buildings, of which there are ninety, 
or to erect new buildings to suit your 
requirements. Mail the coupon below 


for our sixteen-page descriptive booklet. 





BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 


Industrial Service Department NB 

Boston Wharf Company, 259 S$ r St., Bost 

Please send me booklet describing your 
property and its advantages. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
FOR LARGER PROFITS 





,» Mass. 


Name Position —~ 











Company and Address 





When writing to Boston Wuarr Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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She posts 200 BROKERS’ 
BOARDS 





















7 ou’ve seen the new electric stock quotation board 


in your broker’s ofice—admired its accurate, 


prompt posting of the latest sales, new highs, new 
lows. Directly on the huge board before you the 
changing figures drop silently into place, each be- 
side the correct stock. All is smoothly certain, un- 
hurried—a contrast to the helter-skelt& of board 
boys and blackboard and chalk! 

Down in the New York headquarters of Tele- 
register Corporation sits a girl at 6 electric key- 
board, tapping out the latest quotations as they flow 
past her on a thrice-edited ticker tape. Posting 200 
brokers’ boards at a single touch! Typing up to 100 
stock quotations a minute—amp/e margin for the out- 
put of the new high-speed ticker, even on the busiest 
i 

Viewed from behind the scenes, the intricacy of 
the mechanism—consisting largely of relays and 


switches—needed to actuate this equipment is little 





Ae, 
4 { 
short of astounding to the cas- bc @ 
=. ’ as JAF’ 
ual observer. And the majority SAF. 


of these dependable, responsive 

relays were furnished by Automatic Electric Com- 
pany engineers who contributed much to the engi- 
neering and development of this new electric stock 
quotation board by Teleregister Corporation. 

We particularly invite similar electrical control 
problems where the highest quality switches and re- 
lays are required. Our forty years of leadership in 
the telephone industry—where we originated and 
developed the first automatic telephone—has enabled 
us to develop a staff of control-circuit experts with- 
out equal. Our Relay Engineering Division already 
serves 985 manufacturers, from a wide range of 
standard relays and switches. Quotations are sur- 
prisingly low. May we serve you? Write: American 
Automatic Electric Sales Company, 1033 West 


Chicago, Ill. 


Van Buren Street, 


— single touch! 


forte en @ 


Over 30,000 pos- 
sible relay combinations 
are available to manu- 
facturers from our 
standard supply 


of relays. 














@ Asmall dial Display Teleregister 
specifically designed for executive 

se. By simply dialing a number, 
latest high, low and last sale of any 
stock on the exchange is indicated. 


AUTOMATIC Execrric Company 


Ma ” acturers of 


r P-A-X Interior cation System 


171 7] Unt 


@ SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES @ 


NEW YORK ° PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI * ATLANTA °* 
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DETROIT ° 


MERICAN AUT 


PITTSBURGH 
a. PAUL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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i} A MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 














New Grounds for Confidence 


HILE Congress concentrates help- 

fully on ways and means to bring 

the American economic system into 

better balance, business is revealing 
a commendable resourcefulness in its own 
province. 

“Not by the scrutiny of mysteriously drafted 
charts or diagrams, by the adoption of fatalistic 
doctrines of the duration of business cycles, or 
by the crystal-gazing of which the professional 
prophets are so fond,” as one observer puts it, 
“but rather by a realistic analvsis of work done 
and to be done. Only by knowing its business 
can any business hope to lay new foundations 
for satisfactory activity in the future.” 

A remarkable variety of businesses helped to 
set the 1931 pattern in brains, in energy, and 
in courage. Surveying the fortunes of 504 com- 
panies, the Advertising Federation of America 
found 303, or 60 per cent, made a net profit, and 
71, or one out of every seven, earned a greater 
profit in 1931 than in 1930. 

Getting down to individual cases the record 
is consistently convincing. A million-dollar-a- 
year drive by the American Soap Manufacturers 
Association to spread the gospel of cleanliness 
lifted 1930 and 1931 sales totals above the so- 
called “boom” years, while an oil burner com- 
pany raised 1930 sales by 56 per cent, and 1931 
sales by 37 per cent. 

Putting a new face on a familiar household 
cleaner substantially advanced sales in both 
1931 and 1930. A food concern tempted the 
public with a new kind of cracker and sold 
6,750,000 packages in eight months. An old- 
line piano house turned to the manufacture of 
motor boats, and was able to increase its profits 
with no layoff of workers. 

A maker of alarm clocks roused the public 
to a new receptivity with a “polite alarm,” 
coupled with an intensive sales campaign. A 
similar blood transfusion in 1931 earried an 
automobile piston ring to a 34 per cent sales 
gain in six months. And a solder manufacturer 
broadened his market by putting out a house- 
hold kit and focusing his advertising on the 
men folks. 

Always a leader, the automobile business 
opened a fresh bag of blandishments at the 


various shows throughout the country, and “‘bet 
millions of dollars in cold cash that hard times 
are on the way out in 1932.”” One company signed 
786 new dealers in 61 days—a testimoniai to a 
mutual conviction that live prospects are 
abroad in the land. 

And last year, in spite of the gloom, five out 
of eight grocery chains made larger profits than 
in the previous year, as did one out of six gen- 
eral merchandise chains; five out of nine manu- 
facturers of cosmetics and drugs, and four out 
of five cigarette makers revealed increased 
profits. 

The reality of bread lines provides its own 
food for thought. Yet just as pertinent is the 
report of the American Institute of Meat 
Packers that more meat was consumed last year 
than in 1930. And one refrigerator concern 
boosted its sales 46 per cent, with sales of all 
companies amounting to a million units for the 
vear—a kitchen fact which argues against a 
national state of empty larders. 

It is a popular fashion to think of 1931 as a 
“five and ten” year. As a matter of fact, the 
vear did not pass without its industrial superla- 
tives in the best American tradition:—Com- 
pletion of the largest American-built ocean 
liner; the building of the world’s largest airship; 
the electrification of a railway connecting two 
of our largest cities; and the production of the 
world’s largest hydroelectric generators. 

Old-fashioned principles are still serviceable, 
provided they are whetted to a 1932 edge. An 
electric razor priced at $25, for example. Against 
a depression state of mind this product is selling 
faster than the maker can turn it out. 

The imagination to plan, the courage to act, 
the confidence to promote—these three quali- 
ties continue to constitute an effective trinity 
for success. Lower commodity prices, wage re- 
ductions, and easier credit will not help the 
business which is poverty-stricken in ideas. As 
was said in another connection, paper and a 
typewriter are all that are needed to writea 
book—the trick is to hit the right keys. 


Verte Tha-fe- 
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America’s longest concrete arch... 


reinforeed with 


Welding 


Westinghouse 


€ 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON WESTINGHOUSE AND ITS PLACE IN GIANT MARKETS 


ee 


The famous Lincoln Highway, 





leaving Pittsburgh toward Phil- 
adelphia, no longer will plunge into 
the deep-cut Turtle Creek Valley. 
The new George Westinghouse 
Bridge flings its giant span in a bee-line 
from crest to crest . . . and wayfarers 
soon will roll along at their ease some 
200 feet above the valley bed. No 
puny engineering feat . . . this bridge! 
Not less than 150,000 tons of concrete 
flowed into the forms to mould those 
arches, of which the center span is the 
longest concrete arch in America. And 
hidden in the huge piers and abutments 





ny 





are 3,700,000 pounds of steel which 
are knit into a continuous network of 
reinforcement, appropriately enough, 
by Westinghouse electric welding 
machines. 

Less than a quarter mile from the 
George Westinghouse Bridge is an 
eleven-story office and laboratory build- 
ing with its steel frame electrically 
welded throughout. In shops and fac- 
tories up and down the valley—as well 
as up and down the endless aisles of 
all industry — Westinghouse electric 
welding equipment is revolutionizing 
many a manufacturing process, reduc- 


ing maintenance costs and improv- 
ing quality. 

Into the gigantic market for electric 
welding equipment each year Westing- 
house sends new products of its engi- 
neering and manufacturing skill— 
swelling the total of electrical appli- 
cations Westinghouse provides for 
factories, transportation, mines, and 
power companies, as well as for 
stores, homes, and offices. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, ; 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


‘ “THE UNITED STATES is on 

Our National the road to bankruptcy.” 

Deficit That’s the way one of the coun- 

*& try’s foremost financiers put it. He 

didn’t say, “The United States is 

bankrupt.” He didn’t say, “The United States is going 

to be bankrupt.” He did say, “The United States is on 
the road to bankruptcy.” 

This country is facing a deficit of four billions in the 
three fiscal years which extend from July 1, 1930 to 
June 30, 1933. Its revenues have been cut almost in two. 
Whether proposed new taxes will raise as much as they 
are expected to is a problem. 

And if new revenues are lacking and old expenses are 
kept up there is no alternative save borrowing and each 
successive loan which is caused by an unbalanced bud- 
get will call for a higher rate of interest and as interest 
on new loans moves up, the market prices of old loans 
go down. Keep that up and the time comes wien the 
Government can no longer borrow and cannot meet its 
expenses and keep up the interest on its borrowings. 
What is left save repudiation and what is repudiation 
but bankruptcy? 

We have cities which are unable to pay their school 
teachers; cities which are trying to reach a settlement 
with the holders of their bonds; states which are having 
the gravest troubles trying to meet their obligations. We 
have seen the City of New York forced to pay six per 
cent on a loan and we have seen the obligations of the 
Federal Government bringing in a return of better than 
414 per cent. 

We have all known men whose answer to a reduction 
of income was borrowing and buying on credit. We 
have seen what happened to them and have called them 
fools. Most men facing lowered income start to reduce 
Spending. 

Isthe Government any different? Is there any sensible 
thing for it to do but cut down spending and that means 
to cut down every kind of spending, to cut horizontally. 

Suppose the Congress should say to cabinet members 


and the heads of independent bureaus and commis- 
sions: “Your budget for the next fiscal year will be two- 
thirds of what it was in the current year. You can save 
the difference any way you wish, by cutting salaries, 
giving up activities, discharging men, limiting travel, 
saving on supplies, or in any way you want but that’s 
all the money you can have.” Suppose it did, what a 
scramble there would be to weed out the unworthy and 
the useless from the worthy and the worthwhile! 

And if each cabinet member were the head of a pri- © 
vate business, he’d be doing just that on a greater or 
lesser scale. 


THE current campaign against 

Increase hoarding is a campaign against a 

In Savings lack of faith. No one can wonder 

ee that a year which saw ten per cent 

of the banks in the United States 

fail tying up $1,750,000,000 in deposits, could not be 

other than a year in which faith in banks was lessened. 

Yet, in the face of depression, in the face of a loss 

of confidence in banks, the deposits in mutual savings 

banks increased from $9,465,000,000 on January 1, 

1931 to $10,030,000,000 on January 1, 1932, a gain of 

$565,000,000. Meanwhile, the Postal Savings System, 

which had on December 31, 1930 deposits of $243,795,- 

000, reported deposits on December 31, 1931 of $595,- 
660,000, a gain in the year of $352,000,000. 

Altogether there’s nearly a billion put away in sav- 

ings at a time when hoarding has become a menace. 


’ ; THE SENATE, urged on by Mr. 
Ruin of Radio Couzens of Michigan, has in- 
Broadcasting? structed the Federal Radio Com- 

a mission to look into government 
ownership of broadcasting facil- 
ities, to what extent radio is used for advertising and, 
“What plans might be adopted to reduce, to limit, to 
contrive and perhaps to eliminate the use of radio facil- 
ities for commercial advertising purposes.” 
Radio is a serious—we almost said a dangerous— 
competitor of the advertising in this magazine. For that 
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reason, perhaps, we should encourage the Senator in his 
campaign to eliminate radio advertising. 

But we don’t and for two reasons. 

First, a new form of advertising helps all advertising, 
makes advertisers out of non-advertisers. As radio ad- 
vertising is put to the test the advertiser learns what the 
magazine and the newspaper can do for him that the 
radio cannot and all forms of advertising are helped. 
That’s the pocket-book argument. 

Second, we object to any increased government con- 
trol of, or interference with, functions of business. If the 
public feels that it’s getting more advertising than it 
wants, then there will be a great silent boycott of radio 
that will ultimately make itself felt. 

And in addition to that we shudder to think what 
would leap out when the radio knob is turned if the 
Government controlled it and apportioned the time 
among the various departments and independent estab- 
lishments. 


‘ HOW shall we know when the 
Good Business dawn puts an end to this blackness 
Helps All of business depression which now 
* enfolds us? Some oracles urge us 
to watch consumption of electricity 

for when that turns up all will be well. 

Others keep their eyes on figures of automobile 
sales, for when an automobile is sold, steel, rubber, 
plate glass, lumber, leather, aluminum, copper, cotton 
and a dozen other commodities have been sold. 

You can’t revive one industry without reviving all. 
Added employment means added food consumption 
and at once the farmer is reached. In good years some 
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Redistribution of Wealth via “Government Aid” 
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10 per cent of the cotton grown in this country goes 
into automobiles and tires. 

The other day it was announced that 3,000,000 
pounds of aluminum would be used in the exterior 
decorations of the Radio City development in mid- 
town New York. 

That meant mining and crushing of ore in Arkansas 
and Dutch Guiana, making of aluminum oxide in 
East St. Louis, reduction in Massena, N. Y.; Alcoa, 
Tenn.; and Badin, N. C.; and fabrication in New King- 
ston, Pa.; and Cleveland, Ohio. There are eight com- 
munities directly affected to say nothing of architects, 
draftsmen, construction workers and railroad men. 

What Paul wrote to the Romans we might with all 
reverence say of industries, “For none of us liveth to 
himself.” 


NATION’S BUSINESS suggested 

Our New last month that after all we were 

Economic Era perhaps living in a “new economic 

+. era,” not an era in which depres- 

sion could be averted and produc- 

tion and consumption move ever onward and upward, 

hand in hand, but an era in which employer and em- 

ployed were getting a better understanding of each 

other, showing a greater willingness to share bad as 
well as good. 

As an indication of that we might cite the recent 
acceptance by railroad labor of the 10 per cent cut 
in wages for one year. There were executives who could 
see no good in compromise, whose attitude was “cut 
first and then tell ’em.’”’ But that counsel did not pre- 
vail. The railroad heads went to great length to put 
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before the representatives of the workers the exact 
situation of the railroads. Proposals and counter- 
proposals were made and discussed and finally an 
agreement reached. 

Men to whom memory or reading brings back the 
railroad strikes and riotings of such earlier depressions 
as 1877 and 1894 may well feel that this is a new and 
better era. 


; WHEN any plea is made to reduce 

The Growing Cost Government spending there is al- 

Of Education ways some one to rise and say of 
ra any item: 

“Economy is necessary. We are 
all for it. But this particular item is indispensable. Cut 
everywhere but here.” 

Any one who has the daring to criticise the school 
bills of the cities, the states and the nation is apt to be 
accused of seeking to turn the world back to a Dark Age 
of illiteracy. 

Yet the growth of education cost in this country is 
startling. Merwin K. Hart, President of the New York 
State Economic Council, gives these figures: 

Between 1900 and 1926, the number of pupils enrolled in the 
United States increased 59 per cent; the number of teachers 
employed 90 per cent; salaries 700 per cent; amount spent on 
buildings and equipment 1050 per cent, and expenditures for 
other purposes 1130 per cent. 

In that period the population increased by about 
101% per cent. Students have grown faster than popula- 
tion, the number of teachers faster than the increase of 
students; salaries still faster and fastest of all the cost 
of physical equipment. 


View Government Expense 


artists join the fight on bureaucracy 
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Our states and cities have still to learn that they can- 
not always justify spending by the desirability of the 
thing to be bought; and waste in education is as evil 
as waste in garbage removal. 


A CORRESPONDENT proposes 

How to Cure puzzle department in the maga- 

Everything zine. He thinks it would help re- 

* store the morale of business men by 

taking their minds off their troubles. 

In two days’ mail recently we found these sugges- 
tions for making the world right: 


The basic cause is our error in using the dollar as a unit to 
measure all forms of wealth. Economists are agreed that money 
is a medium of exchange. They themselves use purchasing power 
rather than dollars to determine real wages. By using this prin- 
ciple, in the form of a new unit, called Unit of Wealth, we 
discover that, if this method were generally adopted, it would 
not only solve the business cycle, but many of our most per- 
plexing economic problems as well. 


Abolish prohibition, permit the sale of beer and wine; set up 
a Government liquor monopoly and let Germany and England 
pay war debts in beer and Italy and France in wine. 

Remove all taxes from real estate. 


Set a minimum wage scale for adults of not less than $5 a day. 
That would make everything all right in the country. 


“Force” everybody to balance his budget, then there would 
be no depression. 


Have the Government issue currency notes to be known as 
“labor notes” which should be “legal tender only in payment 
of wages to a worker who when unemployed had endorsed such 
note.” His plan also includes an identification card for each 
worker, good for one year, giving him a serial number and 
bearing his photo and signature. The card also states his age, 
trade or profession, and wage rate as determined by a con- 
ference between employees and employers. 
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A Federal commission to survey the United States, estimate 
the number of man hours required to provide all products and 
service, make a census of all employed men and women, and 
then estimate the number of hours that each such person should 
labor and make and enforce regulations that would permit no 
one to work more than a fixed number of hours needed. 


The Government should tell every manufacturer at a given 
date to start up full time in full force and station a government 
employee at each plant to see if it did start work and to find out 
what financial help the manufacturer needed from Government. 
Thus, “every working man in the country would start to work and 
every working man would start to buy.” 


Have “some intelligent method of control to guard against 
promiscuous financing, with the view of protecting the investor 
as well as the industry.” 


TO THOSE who would plunge the 
Insurance That Federal and the State governments 
Doesn’t Insure into all sorts of so-called insurance 

* projects to protect against old age, 
sickness, unemployment, we com- 

mend a paragraph from the budget message of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt of New York. The Department of 

Social Welfare needed $1,700,000 more than in the pre- 

ceding year. Said the message: 

This increase is due principally to meet the cost of the old age 
security payments. The number of annuitants is greater than was 
estimated and the average annuity larger than was expected. 

Put the Federal Government into Social Service activ- 
ities, and soon the number will be “greater than was es- 
timated,” and the payments “larger than was expected.” 


: PRESIDENT Williamson of the 
Public Interest New York Central submits these 
In Railroads figures in proof that his railroad 
. was decidedly “affected with a pub- 
lic interest’ as the courts have it. 

The railroad’s taxes from 1909 to 1931 inclusive 
were $391,000,000 which was about $50,000,000 more 
than the road distributed in dividends to its stock- 
holders in the same period. While it was giving the 
Government direct the $400,000,000 in taxes it was 
also paying in wages and salaries $3,150,000,000 which 
is more than nine times what it paid the owners. Much 
of that also found its way back to the governments of 
nation, state, and city. 

Meanwhile, it might be added, most of the govern- 
ments seem to be struggling to find new ways to check 
the activities of the railroads, to impose new burdens on 
them, and to cut their revenues. 


; JUDSON BRADLEY, writing in 
On Planning favor of a small group of advisers 
By Government to assist the President in correlat- 
* ing the various regulatory func- 

tions, draws a vivid picture of what 

might, and for all we know does, go on in government. 


In our national economy we have, among other regulatory 
agencies, the following: 


. The Federal Reserve Board and banks 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
. The Federal Trade Commission 

The Tariff Commission 

The Department of Commerce 

. The Department of Agriculture 


roe WN 
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All the above bodies, as well as numerous others, are trying to 
guide the economic life of the country, and their efforts are often 
contradictory and cause economic confusion. 

Let us take the cement industry as a hypothetical example of 
how confusion may ensue from uncoordinated activities of the 
above agencies. The Federal Reserve Banks might lend the cement 
industry money to build 30 per cent more plants than are needed. 
This excess capacity and ensuing competition increases the cost of 
production so that foreign plants, better organized, are able to offer 
severe competition in certain seaboard ports. The cement industry 
tries to organize to prevent its own ruinous intercompetition. The 
Federal Trade Commission steps in and prevents such rationaliza- 
tion. Then the Interstate Commerce Commission may raise cement 
freight rates to the seaboard. The Tariff Commission is now called 
on and the customs duty on cement is increased. This causes foreign 
countries to impose a retaliatory tariff on our automobiles, bring- 
ing a shutdown of Detroit factories, a falling off in consumption 
of Michigan cream and butter and the ruin of many farmers. 


Whether or not Mr. Bradley’s cure is right his illus- 
tration is striking. 


IN presenting the case for his and 
Answers to@ — Senator Costigan’s bill for direct 
Baited Question Federal aid for the unemployed, 
2 Senator LaFollette submitted some 
700 answers to a questionnaire sent 

to mayors of cities throughout the United States. 

One question read: 

“Do you favor a Federal appropriation to assist the 
local government in meeting their emergency relief 
burdens, and do you feel that such an appropriation 
would be of aid in providing more adequate relief for 
the needy or in lessening the burden on local tax- 
payers?” 

Tempting bait in aiding to bring an answer “yes.” 

Mr. LaFollette reported that 305 said “yes,” and 
215 said ‘no,’ 49 favored Federal appropriation for 
construction and 35 were doubtful. 

But Mr. LaFollette didn’t get his inspiration from 
his own state. There were 37 replies of which 21 may 
fairly be recorded as against the proposal, 11 as favor- 
ing it and five as doubtful. 

Nor could Mr. Costigan count on his own state. 
From Colorado came only five answers of which two 
were flatly negative, one qualifiedly in favor, one in 
favor of Federal aid for public works and one uncertain. 
But we like best this reply from Trinidad: 

“No. Favor government keeping nose out of local 
affairs.” 


: THE answers to Senator LaFol- 
Expensive Help lette’s questionnaire about the cit- 
For the Poor __ jes’ attitude toward Federal aid for 
* unemployment plus some contribu- 
tory matter were inserted in the 

Congressional Record on the day after his speech. 
In the House next day there was comment on this 

expenditure. Said Representative Stevenson: 


If you will turn to the Record of today, beginning on page 
3200 and extending through to page 3365, you will see a 165-page 
extension permitted by another body, by one gentleman who was 
speaking on behalf of the poor. It cost $8,250 to print it; $8,250 
distributed amongst the poor on the streets of Washington 
would have done the country infinitely more good. 
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Confessions of a Capitalist 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EARLE B. WINSLOW 


PARTI +* The Adventure Begins 


AM a business man, making and 

enjoying a very substantial income. 

I own two motor cars. I live amidst 

surroundings that to many people 

would seem luxurious. I control a 
fair-sized business, and, directly and in- 
directly, I suppose I am responsible for 
the activities of about 2,000 “wage 
slaves.” I am, in fact, a capitalist, the 
sort of person against whom the pres- 
ent-day agitation, the world over, seems 
to be directed. When I listen to current 
political discussion, I find myself re- 
garded as one of the causes of poverty, 
want, and distress. 

I possess numbers of books telling me 
how beautiful the world would be if I 
and my class could be eradicated. The 
literary case against me is indeed over- 
whelming. Ruskin says: 


... Sin sticks so fast between the join- 
ings of the stones of buying and selling, 
that “to trade” in things . . . has warped 
itself, by the instinct of nations, into their 
worst word for fraud; . . . and “trader,” 
“traditor,” and “traitor” are but the same 
word.... 


Karl Marx sums me un like this: 


The money owner strides in front as 
capitalist; the possessor of labor power 
follows as his laborer. The one with an air 
of importance, smirking, intent on business; 
the other, timid and holding back, like one 
who is bringing his own hide to market and 
has nothing to expect but—a hiding. 


Sir Philip Snowden says: 


The capitalistic system has waged war 
and sacrificed unnumbered lives for com- 
mercial gain. 

Every night at a thousand meetings 
these arguments are reduced to terms of 
the vernacular. But the political agita- 
tion against my class is not to me so 
serious as that general attitude of mind 
definitely unsympathetic to commerce. 
Even many of those who accept the idea 
that buying and selling is a proper occu- 
pation are unable to believe that great 
Wealth acquired in this way is a credit- 
able achievement. 

The public does not quite believe that 
the man with a big income is altogether 
honest. There seems, in fact, to be little 





I went into the studio, but two years of 


pushing a pencil was enough for me 


AROUSED by continued attacks 
against him and other successful men, 
the author sets forth here a true narra- 
tive of his business life, asking himself 
as he goes along wherein he is ' 
of the causes of poverty, want and 
distress,"’ and if the world would be 
better off if he and his class could be 


eradicated. 


The author is well known to most 
of our readers and his name will be 
revealed at the end of the series. 


doubt that riches are made at the ex- 
pense of others. Politicians, teachers, 
and preachers vie with one another in 
denouncing the existing scheme of 
things and urging our legislators to 
effect a “more equitable distribution of 
wealth.” To me the attempt to redis- 
tribute wealth by legislation is a farce, 
because, although it appears on the sur- 
face to be effective, it does not in reality 
have any such result. 

It is easy to destroy wealth by legis- 





‘one 


lation, and the human race is 
poorer, and human needs are 
still unsatisfied largely be- 
cause of the wealth that has 
been eliminated in this way. 
But to make wealth, or to 
redistribute wealth, by any 
process but the action of the 
individual, is, it seems to me, 
ineffective and uneconomic. I 
know what politicians have 
done to British rubber, Brazil- 
ian coffee, Cuban sugar and 
American agriculture. 


Business point of view 


I INDULGE in this little out- 
burst against the politicians in 
order to bring out my position 
as clearly as possible and to 
throw into relief the great dif- 
ference between my point of 
view and that of so many of 
my fellow citizens. 

I blame the business com- 
munity for the public state of 
mind. Business men have clung 
to the old tradition that politics 
and business are things apart. 
They have allowed political 
forces to work in almost com- 
plete ignorance of the facts con- 
cerning the very matters with 
which they have been dealing. 
The urgent necessity for public 
enlightenment on business mat- 
ters has led me to set down 
what I can remember of my 
business experience and thus 
give, if possible, some substra- 
tum of fact to help future dis- 
cussion. The task is not an easy 
one for many reasons. 

Any exposition of sound economics 
labors under the disadvantage that it 
offers no prize to the poor no comfort 
to the inefficient. Sound economic litera- 
ture makes, therefore, no appeal to the 
passions or desires of the people. 

Thus it comes about that there are a 
hundred volumes on the theories of So- 
cialism to every one on the theories of 
a sound society. It seems to me just pos- 
sible that the unattractive character of 
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sound economic principles may find 
some compensating balance in the per- 
sonal interest (if there is any) of such 
autobiographical details as I may be 
able to introduce. 

I propose, therefore, to offer myself 
as a Sacrifice, as it were, upon the altar 
of economic truth. 


The folly of fighting Socialism 


I AM further encouraged to embark 
upon this task by the folly of many of 
the efforts that are made to defeat So- 
cialism. Socialism will not be killed by 
the exploitation of the “Red Menace,” 
by the appeal to the selfish instincts of 
those who happen to possess a little 
more than the average of this world’s 
goods. The discussion must be lifted 
above personal consideration. It does 
not matter to society whether I, as an 
individual, retain my income or not. 
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The only thing that matters is the well- 
being of the whole. The only question 
is whether others are damaged or bene- 
fited by my operations and the size of 
my emoluments. 

If it can be shown that my income 
could be taken from me and handed 
over to the unemployed, and that I 
could still live, and that the unemployed 
could live better, then the great majority 
of wealthy men would, I am convinced, 
wave the Red Flag as enthusiastically 
as the most earnest Bolshevik. 

If, on the other hand, my income is 
merely the index of the much bigger in- 
come enjoyed by a large number of my 
fellow-men who would lose such advan- 
tages as they now possess if my income 
were to go, then surely I have a case 
which must be examined, understood, 
and, if proved, accepted. 

It would be absurd to pretend that, 
at 16, when I entered business, I was 





The establishment of that magazine as a business by me at the 
age of 24 marked the beginning of my real life’s work 


conscious of the many ramifications of 
the problem of choosing a career. 

Until then I had been receiving an 
education. Judged by any accepted 
standard of scholarship, I was a complete 
failure as a student and, since the posi- 
tion of my family made it necessary for 
me or my brother to devote his atten- 
tion to making money, I entered my 
father’s office—at Christmas, 1891—as 
office boy. 

A year later I went into the studio as 
a learner, my father, whose fortunes 
were founded on his pencil, hoping that 
I might develop into a draughtsman and 
designer. 

I don’t think I succeeded very well, 
although my superiors were encourag- 
ing. My salary was $1.20 a week, of 
which I saved 60 cents. 

I mention this saving of half my in- 
come, because that is a fundamental 
part of my scheme of things. I have sel- 
dom permitted myself to spend more 
than half my earnings. 


Working long hours 


IN THOSE early days I used to think 
that I worked fairly hard. At all events, 
hours were long. My father had become 
a candidate for public office and I un- 
dertook the double duty of office work 
and assistant private secretary. Spend- 
ing my days in the office, I devoted my 
evenings to helping my father, return- 
ing home regularly by an 11:35 p.m. 
train. That was the steady practice from 
1892 to 1895. 

Then I was allowed to go on the road 
selling advertising in my father’s news- 
paper. In that capacity I worked hap- 
pily for six years. As a traveller I 
achieved some success. 

If anything could ever induce me to 
consent to any form of legislative regu- 
lation in commercial matters, I would 
decree that no one should be permitted 
to express an opinion upon any ques- 
tion affecting our industrial life until he 
had spent at least 12 months as a 
travelling man. 

The commercial traveller is singularly 
well placed for observing both sides of 
a question. He knows from daily ex- 
perience that there are producers and 
consumers. Left under no misapprehen- 
sion regarding the essential nature of 
industry, he realizes the folly and ir- 
relevance of most public discussions on 
these matters. 

Many things may be learned on the 
road. Accessibility, consideration for 
others, and most important of all, the 
art of self-discipline. The commercial 
traveller is under no foreman’s eye. His 
time is his own, and he can, if he will, 
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waste it. To keep from wasting mine 
I devised this scheme: 

It was my custom to reckon my com- 
mission by the hour. I was working a 64 
hour week. If I earned $16 a week I would 
be earning, roughly, 25 cents an hour. 
I made it my endeavor to earn at least 
that amount every hour, determining 
to increase my hourly rate of pay as 
rapidly as I could. This so- 
much-an-hour idea became 
firmly fixed in my mind and 
did, I think, enable me to per- 
severe through the working 
hours of the day. 


Edited trade journal 


BUT the real foundations of 
my position as a_ business 
man were laid in December, ud 
1899, when my father bought : 
a trade journal and offered 
me the chance of running it. 

The journal in those days 
was published monthly, and 
its revenues from sales, sub- 
scriptions, and advertising 
totalled some $8,000 a year, 
sufficient only to cover the 
production costs and to leave 
a small margin. 

But the establishment of 
that magazine by me at the age of 24 
marked the beginning of my real life’s 
work. 

The business man is born and not 
made, but he must find that out for him- 
self. Business ability would seem to de- 
pend on a sense of balance. It might be 
described as the bookkeeping mind. The 
business man must be able to judge a 
transaction by its effect upon the ledg- 
ers. The annual balance sheet must be 
always in his mind; which is only an- 
other way of saying that he must rec- 
ognize the essential truth that any work, 
to be successful, must bring satisfaction 
to the consumer as well as to the pro- 
ducer. Only thus can a true estimate of 
worth and experience be formed. 

Second in importance as a qualifica- 
tion for a business man I would place 
the time sense. The most profitable piece 
of business may be turned into a loss if 
only sufficient time is taken in carrying 
it through. The money-maker must 
therefore be a stickler for time. Lack 
of appreciation of the time factor is one 
of the most fatal weaknesses of govern- 
ment in business. 

Business, thoughtfully and economi- 
cally conducted, carries with it a satis- 
faction which cannot be surpassed, so 
far as I am aware, in any other activ- 
ity. Only those who are in it can realize 
its complications and its charms. For 
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instance, I buy a load of paper, a sim- 
ple transaction in which one man un- 
dertakes to deliver to me so many tons 
of material, and I undertake to pay so 
much money. That is not business. That 
is the most elementary introduction to a 
business transaction. I have then the 
pleasure, the anxiety, of covering both 
sides of that paper with something 


which, wher each sheet is transformed 
into a magazine, will induce my fellow- 
beings to buy those sheets. I must then 
collect that money from thousands of 
different sources, divide it between 
authors, artists, printers, engravers, and 
many other workers, and there should 
be enough left over to pay the paper 
maker and provide me with a living. 


Must satisfy all concerned 


DOING business is doing real things. 
Everybody must be satisfied. No one is 
subjected to any form of pressure or 
coercion. 

Business, however, is not all happi- 
ness. There is certainly not so much 
happiness in business as when I first 
started. Half one’s brain power is now 
devoted to scheming rather than to 
working. Energies that once were con- 
centrated upon the comfort of the cus- 
tomer are now dissipated in picking 
one’s way through the legislation, regu- 
lation, and restriction which 25 years 
of Socialist tendency in government 
have created. The business life, indeed, 
has perhaps more than its due propor- 
tion of disappointment and failure, but 
disappointment and failure are not in- 
compatible with happiness. 

A successful friend of mine told me 
many years ago that he attributed most 
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of his fortune to his failures. I believe 
that to be literally true. I learned more 
about the publishing business from 1897 
to 1901 than I have learned since, in 
connection with a disastrous failure. 
My father believed that the public 
was interested in furniture and decora- 
tion. On this theory he started a month- 
ly journal in this field. He was 20 years 





Spending my days at the office I devoted my evenings to helping my father, return- 
ing home regularly on an 11:35 train. This was steady practice for three years 


before his time. I was advertising man- 
ager and publisher. The paper ran for 
three or four years, lost a large sum of 
money, and came to an end. But 
the experience was invaluable for me. 
Through it I learned to recognize our 
limitations. To that lesson and the habit 
of saving I owe much of my business 
success. 

I suppose it is unnecessary to argue 
that saving is the first essential to hu- 
man life. We have only to eat all the 
potatoes of this year’s crop to make 
quite sure that no potatoes will exist 
next year. The argument can be carried 
through every branch of activity. 

We all depend for our continued ex- 
istence upon the fact that some com- 
modities available for consumption are 
saved for future use. This is the bed- 
rock of the capitalist system. It does not 
matter who does the saving; the impor- 
tant thing is that the saving be done. 

One of the many peculiarities of these 
peculiar days is that, as good fathers 
of families, we are all eager to save a 
little for the benefit of our children. 
Nevertheless the moment we meet in 
public assembly, we vote vigorously to 
pile up debt that these children must 
eventually pay. 

(This article is ihe first of a series of 
four. The second will appear in an early 
issue. ) 








The Danger of Federal Aid 


By MERLE THORPE 


Editor of NATION'S BUSINESS 


I IS a commonplace that the prob- 

lem of helping the unemployed and 

the needy defines a test of good citi- 

zenship. No one would contend that 

they do not constitute a first charge 
upon the resources of the American 
people. Nor is any idea advanced that 
the resources are inadequate. For it is 
not debatable that “those who have 
must give to those who need.” The 
method of relief is the controversial 
question. 

Proposals before the Congress have 
pivoted on recommendations for ap- 
propriations which would authorize aid 
to the jobless—one measure placing the 
allowance at $375,000,000, and against 
that, a substitute bill was drafted, with 
a $750,000,000 outlay in view, divided 
equally between loans to states and the 
construction of roads. 

The $375,000,000 for road construc- 
tion would be available without being 
matched by state funds as normal fed- 
eral appropriations for roads are. 

The $375,000,000 for relief would be 
loaned to states under the pledge of the 
Governors to seek legislation for its re- 
payment. 

More than half of the states are for- 
bidden by law to borrow money and 
thus would require special legislation to 
enable them to repay funds borrowed 
from the Federal Government. 

The effort to substitute a public works 
program for direct relief was denounced 
by Senator LaFollette, a proponent of 
direct assistance, as “an attempt to side- 
track the issue.”” When Senator Tydings 
suggested that “some Senators want 
more concrete evidence from Governors 
of states that they are unable to provide 
the funds necessary,” the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin replied, “I am not 
willing to wait for that information and 
let the people starve to death.” 


Many opposed federal charity 


IN support of the measure devised by 
himself and Senator Costigan, the Sen- 
ator told his colleagues that 305 out of 
520 cities polled by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Manufactures favor a handout 
from the Federal Government. 
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To my mind it is more surprising that 


sO many mayors should resist the op-— 


portunity to share in Federal charity 
than that a considerable receptivity to 
gifts should be recorded. It is quite hu- 
man to take the path of least resistance, 
and the offer of a government gratuity 
always raises its supporting argument 
in the mind of the prospective bene- 
ficiary. 

On the state of affairs within com- 
munities with regard to their need for 
outside relief marked differences of 
opinion have developed. Testimony -be- 
fore the House and Senate Committees 
concerned with the hearings on the re- 
lief measures has revealed varying de- 
grees of local distress. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has been in correspon- 
dence with the commercial organiza- 
tions in its membership as to the plans 
which were being made in their com- 
munities to provide relief needed this 
winter because of unemployment, and 
as to the adequacy of funds which could 
be provided through private contribu- 
tions and by state, county, and muni- 
cipal governments. 

By December, 573 communities, plan- 
ning for total expenditures of $136,000,- 
000, reported that they could meet their 
situations. These communities have a 
population of 51,000,000 and more. 
Only 23 communities, with a total pop- 
ulation of 1,203,000, reported their re- 
quirements would probably exceed the 
funds they could expect, the aggregate 
excess being $912,000. As these possible 
deficiencies became known, other agen- 
cies assisted in plans to meet them. 

In a referendum which closed De- 
cember 14, 1931, the Chamber’s member 
organizations were asked whether or not 
there should be any federal appropria- 
tions for relief. On the ground that 
needed relief should be provided through 
private contributions and by state and 
local governments, 2,534 votes were cast 
against federal appropriations, and 197 
votes in favor. 

Here is a quotation from the conclu- 
sions of the Chamber’s committee which 
had made the studies relevant to the 
subject matter of the referendum: 


“Needed relief should be provided 
through private contributions and by 
state and local governments. There js 
every evidence that all requirements can 
in this manner be met. Any proposals 
for federal appropriations for such pur- 
poses should therefore be opposed.” 

That text amounts to a declaration 
that the members of the committee and 
the organizations in the Chamber's 
membership are in the position of ac- 
cepting burdens and undertaking to 
carry them to a successful conclusion. 
They are not endeavoring to shift re- 
sponsibility to others. 

It is commonly observed that the op- 
portunity to shirk responsibility usually 
stirs the inclination to avoid obligation. 
The very prospect of federal appropria- 
tion will, in my judgment, provide many 
citizens and public officials with the oc- 
casion to sidestep their own duty. More- 
over, it is most unfortunate that the 
proposals for federal aid in local relief 
should be agitated at a time when the 
prominence of the discussion would 
most certainly tend to diminish the lo- 
cal support of measures now in effect 
for meeting community needs. 


Politicians pamper people 


WHAT we are put to by the direct aid 
proposals before the Congress is a depar- 
ture from traditional American policy. 
It has been said that the only lesson we 
learn from history is that we learn no 
lesson from history. Rome did not begin 
by providing grain free to the inhabi- 
tants of Rome. Aspiring politicians, 
competing for public favor, insisted on 
lower and lower prices until the citizens 
of Rome were given grain free of charge. 
The contest between politicians to ob- 
tain popular favor afterwards placed 
pork on the free list, then wine and 
then circuses. We all know the result. 
Historians are unanimous on this point: 

Character disintegrated and_ the 
proud citizens of Rome in the end lost 
their liberty and the Roman Empire was 
destroyed. 

But we do not need to go so far back 
into history. England has built up the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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What's Likely in Washington 


Another Letter from W. M. Kiplinger 


DEAR HUGH: 


I SHALL NOT attempt to reply specifically to all the 
questions in your recent letter, but I can offer some 
general pointers and guidance which may serve to give 
you a sense of balance and perspective on all these 
Washington goings-on. I don’t blame you for feeling a 
bit upset over the Washington dispatches which you 
read in the newspapers, but you must learn to sort in 
your own mind the Washington talk, to disregard some 
of it, and to take some of it seriously. You should not 
try to absorb all of the Washington news. It is too con- 
fusing. You must pick and choose. 

I’ve told you before and I want to tell you again that 
nothing happens suddenly or unexpectedly here. No 
piece of legislation goes through Congress a-kiting, with- 
out plenty of advance notice. No executive policy is 
cooked up overnight and shot out upon an unsuspecting 
world. Everything which happens in Washington casts 
its shadow before it. There is a certain trend of policies 
and the trend almost never does a right angle or an 
about-face. You forgot this when you . . . (reference 
deleted) . . . and you lost money by figuring Wash- 
ington wrong. 

I believe I'll tell you what’s likely to happen to some 
of the current issues in Washington, without taking 
time in all cases to tell you all the complicated reasons 
why I think so, and all the details. Some of the things 
will please you and some will not. 


Government Expenses YOU doubtless understand 

that all this talk about bal- 
ancing the budget applies to year after next, the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934. The budget was nearly one 
billion off balance last year. It is about two billions off 
this year, ending next June 30. Congress is now making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
and the budget probably will be off balance by more 
than a billion even with higher taxes. It is 1934 to which 
we must look for possible balancing. 

The pressure for governmental economy is growing 
rapidly from month to month. You asked whether it 
was felt here in Washington. Yes, in a way. The fiscal 
authorities understand it, and the leaders in Congress 
understand the necessities for it, but the rank and file 
in Congress do not realize how hard up the Government 
is about to become. I feel that this session of Congress 
will not feel the acute pinch, and that a full appreciation 
and execution of economies will not come for a year 
yet—in the Congress meeting in December, 1932. 

Government wages and salaries probably will not be 
cut in a wholesale way this year, although there will be 
trimming here and there. A year from now they prob- 
ably will be reduced. 

There is always a lot of talk about cutting out “use- 
less functions” of the Government. This talk sounds 
nice and is very popular. The trouble is that no one 
can agree on what functions are useless. Take, for ex- 


ample, the Division of the —-————— Bu- 
reau, with which you do so much business. You think it 
is fine, but your next door office neighbor probably thinks 
it is silly extravagance. Most of these governmental ac- 
tivities are conducted for some special and particular 
business group which would kick an economy program 
into a cocked hat if its pet service work were dis- 
continued. 

I hear spokesmen for the Cause of Business tirading 
against government extravagance, without being specific. 
They seem to me to be business demagogs using the old 
tactics of the proletarian demagogs. 

There are plenty of ways to cut government expenses. 
One way (my pet way) is to pay higher salaries, not 
lower salaries, to a few hundred of the higher officials 
and chief sub-executives. This would attract more 
vigorous men. More vigorous men would clean house in 
their particular spheres. I get around town and see the 
inside operations of scores of government offices. There 
are very few whose personnel could not be cut at least 
20 per cent, and whose efficiency would not be increased 
by such action. It is inertia and red tape which causes 
government extravagance primarily, and this can be 
remedied only by better executives, which means, in the 
long run, higher salaries. Civil service, too, is a nuisance, 
but necessary. The next four years ought to be years of 
government reorganization. Hoover will do it if he is 
reelected. He intended to do more of it heretofore, but 
didn’t get time, because the depression swamped him. 

Congress was pretty well set to pare Army and Navy 
expenses when this Japanese war scare came along. It is 
now quite uncertain what the course of things will be. 

Veterans’ expenses will not be increased by this Con- 
gress, despite the continuing pressure for cash payment 
of the bonus. Veterans’ expenses are already nearly a 
billion a year, nearly one-fourth of the total budget. 

Government borrowing is going to present some big 
difficulties in the next couple of years, and these will 
be evident to Congress a year hence. 


Taxes THE only thing sure is that the Government 
must have 800 or 900 millions more a year, 
and that a good part of this must come from new excise 
taxes. At this writing, I am inclined to expect taxes on 
automobiles, radios, and perhaps electric current, al- 
though all of these are being fought by the groups af- 
fected. A general sales tax is still out of the question, 
though sentiment for it has grown greatly in the last 
few months, and it is not unthinkable that it may be 
adopted in future years. 
I do not see how the new tax bill can get through 
Congress before April, and it may be May, for there will 
be much delay and fussing in the Senate. 


Tarif | THE outlook is for no important changes in 

rates, either up or down. The proposal for 
higher rates on imports from countries which have gone 
off the gold standard has had sympathetic considera- 
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tion, but the chances of final adoption are slightly on 
the negative side. 


IT IS not difficult to forecast the failure of 
practically all the bills providing for direct 
government loans for unemployment relief, because they 
will be vetoed at the White House if they ever get 
through both bodies of Congress. The President is set 
against government loans or “doles.” So are many per- 
sons who have had experience in working up and man- 
aging local relief organizations. They say doles kill local 
initiative. If this is true, as I have no doubt it is, then 
it is the one main argument against federal aid—a prag- 
matic argument. The objections urged by conservative 
business interests on the ground of rugged individualism 
(or something) do not sound especially good these days 
when the Government has had to come to the aid of so 
many financial institutions and other advocates of the 
rugged philosophy. 

An important point to remember about this relief 
business is that it will be with us next winter, and all 
plans should be laid accordingly. 


Relief 


THE Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has already done a good job. 
It saved a lot of banks from closing in late January and 
early February—banks which were essentially sound. 
It has brought a stability and confidence to financial 
institutions in ways which may not be mentioned 
specifically in the public prints. 

You asked whether it was big enough and strong 
enough to turn the business tide. I don’t know, but I 
think there are excellent chances of it. If it fails, it will 
be a failure of business itself, rather than a failure of 
the governmental program, because the whole Re- 
construction program rests upon public confidence. 
Of course public confidence rests a good deal on the 
Reconstruction program, perhaps too much, because 
there is unnecessary leaning on the Government these 
days. 

I doubt whether bank failures will be eliminated, but 
I think they will be cut down in the next few months. 
There will be no more serious failures of big institu- 
tions. There is reason for you to breathe more easily. 

Commercial banks are expected to loosen up on their 
loans. Some of them have already done so, and this is 
a good sign. They must do it to an even greater extent, 
however, if the Reconstruction plan is to work. The 
government corporation will not lend directly to com- 
mercial and industrial corporations which need credit. 
This must come through banks with the Government 
standing behind the banks to encourage them into more 
liberal lending policies. 

Foreign trade will be helped a little by the general 
easing of credit. But there can be no big increase in 
foreign trade as a result of the Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion, because foreign purchasing power is too weak to 
be stimulated much by American credits. Most lines 
of sound foreign trade already have private credit. 

The danger of squandering of the public credit by 
putting it into all sorts of bad loans is potentially great. 
Actually, however, the danger is being minimized by 
conservative administration. Some of the loans may 
prove uncollectible five years hence. Most of the loans 
will be collectible, however, and the anticipated small 
proportion of losses will be the price paid by the public- 
at-large for the bigger boon of “getting things going.” 


Reconstruction 
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At least this is the intention, and I have little doubt 
that it will work out this way. 

Shortly we must expect grumbling against the Re- 
construction program and against its administration. 
Much of this will arise from belated recognition that 
the government corporation is not intended as a reservoir 
for the thawing of all frozen assets, nor as a cure for all 
of our past foolishness. Plenty of individual losses re- 
main to be taken, and cannot be passed on to the 
Government. 


Railroads IT IS generally believed in Washington 
that most railroads can squeeze through 
the year. There should be no important receiverships 
this spring. I am not sure about the situation next 
fall. The Interstate Commerce Commission, which must 
pass on all Reconstruction loans to railroads, is of a 
mind to be liberal, but not necessarily to save all situa- 
tions. It is said that there are a few railroads whose 
earnings prospects the next few years do not entitle 
them to be “‘saved.”” They probably will be forced into 
the arms of stronger roads, and thus the consolidation 
movement will be promoted by poverty, when legisla- 
tion has failed. 

No one is sufficiently clear-visioned to foresee the 
course of railroads in the next ten years. It is note- 
worthy that more and more persons of conservative 
inclinations talk about government ownership as a 
practical possibility, as an expedient. 

I do not look for much important legislation on rail- 
roads at this session of Congress. Truck regulation can- 
not get through, and there is only a small chance for 
bus regulation. Congress does not yet seem ready to act 
fundamentally on the railroad situation, although it is 
barely possible that there will be more rapid progress 
in a month or two. 


THE whole government program is 
directed toward easing the credit 
situation. This means two things: 

1. Promotion of the circulation of credit, and 

2. Gradual and conservative expansion of the volume 
of credit, without resorting to a positive “inflation.” 

The main function of the Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion is to promote circulation or use of credit, not to 
expand the volume. There is already plenty of credit 
and capital, but the trouble is that it is scared, hiding, 
congested, frozen. Its owners will trust it to the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government will trust it to private 
borrowers, who eventually will pay it back to the Gov- 
ernment, which will pay it back to the taxpayers and 
bondholders. 

Expansion of credit can be promoted in a variety 
of ways, as you know. One way is to open the Federal 
Reserve System to rediscounts which are not now 
eligible. The administration wants to do this, and Sena- 
tor Glass, the key man in Congress on Federal Reserve 
matters, is strongly opposed. On the whole, congressional 
sentiment is favorable to some extension of the eligibility 
rules, and it is logical to expect action along this line, 
although it will be conservative, and it may be delayed 
a month or two yet. 

There will be no “inflation” of currency through the 
issuance of a large block of government bonds which 
can be used as the basis for national bank notes. There 
will be no drastic “inflation” of credit, such as is ad- 
vocated by numerous financial economists. 


Credit Policies 
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The gold standard will be maintained by the United 
States. At least there is nothing now on the economic 
horizon to suggest that it need be abandoned. I mention 
it because there are vague whisperings about it by those 
who have European connections and those who enjoy 
alarming speculations. 


SENATOR GLASS’ banking reform bill was 
introduced about a month ago, and since 
then has been worked over in committee in an effort 
to tone it down into some form which would be ac- 
ceptable as a this-year compromise on which all groups 
may agree. Enactment of some portions of it may be 
expected, but the major part of the banking reform 
program probably will hang over until next year or the 
year after. One of the bitterest and nastiest fights of 
the entire session must 
be expected on the Glass 
program. The bankers 
are saying that the bill 
is disruptive of orderly 
banking. Proponents of 
the bill say that the rea- 
son for the measure is the 
lack of responsible bank- 
ing in the past. 

Major purposes of the 
Glass bill are to put 
banks under stricter reg- 
ulation, and to guard 
against use of Federal 
Reserve credit in specula- 
tion. There is substantial 
support for the stricter 
regulation, but as yet 
there is no crystallization 
of congressional opinion 
as to how it should be 
done. On the question of 
the use of Federal Re- 
serve credit, there is fun- 
damental difference of 
opinion. At present, the 
swing of sentiment seems 
to be toward opening the 
doors of the Reserve System, rather than closing 
them a bit, as the Glass bill provides. Probably a 
couple more years will be required for the ripening of 
public opinion on major reformation of the banking 
system. 

This is another of those cases of considering fire 
hazards after the fire. : 

The Federal Home Loan Bank bill will have hard 
sledding. It is supported by real estate, construction, 
and building and loan interests, and in a half-hearted 
way by the administration. It is opposed by a number 
of banking interests and the insurance companies. 
There could be great public interest in the bill from the 
millions of home owners who grumble about what their 
mortgage money costs them, but public interest has not 
actually been awakened to any great extent. It is not a 
“popular” measure. Late in the session some sort of 
modified measure may get through. Meanwhile exag- 
gerated claims are being made for the bill—all about 
how it will stimulate the building of 3,000,000 new 
homes. This is ballyhoo. 

On all banking legislation, the House will be more con- 


Banking 


sonal references. 


WE ASKED Mr. Kiplinger to write a letter 
to an old friend of his, a business man in a 
middle western city, discussing the Washing- 
ton situation as it affects business policies, 
and to giveacopy to NATION’S BUSINESS. He 
did it. We publish it without deletions, except 
for the name of the old friend, and a few per- 


The letter is interesting because it is realistic. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that Mr. Kip- 
linger, though living and working in Washing- 
tor, keeps his mind out in the grass roots where 
he grew up, and looks upon Washington ob- 
jectively as an economic reporter of political 


with the Editor’s but they are worth reporting. 


servative than the Senate. It seems almost unnecessary 
to remark that we are going in for financial socialism 
in a rather large way. This trend of public policy is 
dictated largely by conservatives who oppose state 
socialism in principle, but who embrace it for par- 
ticular purposes. The following classes are in posi- 
tion to get banking accommodations from government 
institutions—farmers on mortgages; farmers on in- 
termediate credits for production; farmer co-ops on 
marketing; banks, savings banks, trust companies and 
many other financial institutions; insurance companies; 
railroads; exporters; cities, through banks to Recon- 
struction Corporation; postal savings depositors. Also 
home mortgage lenders, if the bill passes. I am neither 
attacking nor defending this tendency; I am merely 
pointing it out. 


Anti-Trust SCORES of 

bills are 
pending to do two main 
things—1. to legalize the 
trade practice conference 
procedure, and to specify 
various kinds of legal 
agreements, such as not 
to sell below cost; 2. to 
give certain exemptions 
to the natural resource 
industries. 

Not a great deal of 
progress is being made. 
One trouble is that the 
trade associations are all 
confused as to what they 
want, and do not get to- 
gether on a program. An- 
other trouble is that there 
are sO many lawyer rack- 
eteers, each of whom has 
a pet scheme and a pet 


affairs. Some of his analyses do not run parallel bill. 


There appears to be a 
genuine need for regu- 
lating competition, for 
protecting the seller 
against the buyer under certain circumstances. The sel- 
ler in the past has often been hoggish, and may be again 
in the future when times are better. How to curb the self- 
interest of the seller and also the self-interest of the 
buyer is not simple. 


I'LL TRY to indicate briefly 
the prospects for a number of 
matters in which you are interested, or which are of 
importance to some of your friends. 

3-CENT PosTAGE: Probably can’t pass; too much op- 
position to it. 

HIGHWAYS: Present rate of $125,000,000 Federal aid 
a year will be continued, but actual expenditures will 
be reduced because of slowing up by states. 

PuBLIC Works: Program will be conservative, nothing 
like 5 billions. 

ECONOMIC PLANNING: Not ready to do much about it 
for couple years yet. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE: Can’t get it through this 
session; might have done so if it weren’t for Japan. 

PosTAL SAVINGS: Rather expect deposit limit to be 
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raised, although savings banks are hot against it. 

FREE WHEAT FOR UNEMPLOYED: It is sleeping in House, 
and probably will stay asleep. (Recently I mis- 
judged the prospects, thinking the bill would pass.) 

COMMODITY EXCHANGES: Rather think there will be 
some further regulation, power given to Secretary of 
Agriculture; will not be drastic. Traders and ex- 
changes have been stiff-necked in opposition, and have 
created the impression among some open-minded 
members of Congress that there must be something 
wrong which needs regulating. 

SECURITY SHORT SELLING: Don’t think anything will 
be done; too complicated to figure out for legislative 
remedy. (Too bad both commodity and security ex- 
changes don’t move faster in cleaning up their abuses, 
so as to make legislation unnecessary. ) 

SILVER: It is still largely a matter of academic interest, 
though moving slowly out of it. 

ANTI-INJUNCTION: Can’t get through. 

MUSCLE SHOALS: Government operationists and _pri- 
vate operationists have each other blocked; expect no 
settlement this session. 

IRRIGATION BoNnpDs: Expect failure of legislative pro- 
posals for Federal Government loans to make the 
bonds good; Reconstruction Corporation may be able 
to help some way. 

FOREIGN Dests: Cancellation, revision or further ex- 
tension of debt holiday is out of the question for this 
session of Congress. 

PROHIBITION: Expect nothing from this Congress. Ex- 
pect both parties to declare for some form of re-sub- 
mission or referendum in their platforms; dry Demo- 
crats and dry Republicans are swinging around to this. 
I am inclined to think it will take six to ten years to 
work out any real change in status of prohibition. The 
hurdles involved in constitutional procedure are great- 
er than are usually realized. (I’m talking on prospects, 
not on merits.) 

RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE: No chance. 

CoaL INDUSTRY: Don’t think regulation will get through. 

UTILITIES: Nothing acute on the immediate horizon 
except proposal for tax on current. A thorough-going 
study of holding companies is under way by W. M. W. 
Splawn, who did a good job on railroad holding com- 
panies. In a few more years there will be federal-and- 
state regulation of utility holding companies. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: Expect nothing from this 
session. Same with old-age pensions. Time isn’t ripe 
for most social legislation; people haven’t thought it 
out but will in next four years. 


THE surprising thing about Washington senti- 
ment is that there is a considerable body of 
pro-Japanese sympathy. At least this was noticeable on 
the Manchurian phase, but it diminished after Shanghai, 
and the trend is now toward fear that Japan will go 
too far. All the private talk is that there is little danger 
of the United States going to war with Japan, or of 
resorting to economic boycott. But these wars always 
come suddenly, and the situation is not comfortable. 


Japan 


HIS shift to London is an excellent thing. 
He can strengthen British-American rela- 
tions, which inevitably must be strengthened. Further- 
more, Mills will make a good Secretary of the Treasury. 
He has been Secretary of the Treasury in fact for sev- 
eral years. 


Mellon 
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PERHAPS the prevailing opinion in Wash- 
ington is that business will pick up a little, 
but not much, during the next five or six months, and 
that the beginnings of the real revival should not be 
expected before fall. Meanwhile there will be plenty of 
difficulties, but the cleaning out of dead wood is con- 
structive. The administration intends to adopt a series 
of measures to bolster the situation, without definitely 
steaming it up, without intending to promote any strong 
early upward movement. 


Business 


CONGRESSIONAL 
names in the news aren’t 
necessarily names of the most influential members. 
Here’s a little line-up of the truly influential: 

Speaker Garner is the most influential single man in 
Congress. McNary is the most skillful Senator on a 
job of “wangling a bill through.” Jones of Washington 
has a remarkable record of getting his bills adopted; 
patient but persistent. Robinson, Democratic leader, can 
veto whenever he likes. Snell in House has the same veto 
power. LaFollette is now the most influential Progres- 
sive, for Norris is tired. Couzens can upset any apple 
cart and acts like an iconoclast, but at heart is fairly 
conservative. Watson is a great pacifier, adjuster, 
smoother. Borah is more influential out around the coun- 
try than here in Washington. Vandenberg is a new- 
school Senator, coming to the fore. Glass has strong in- 
fluence in all matters, and is thoroughly honest. Walcott 
has been a ramrod for Hoover emergency things, is a 
comer. Byrns in House is the most influential single 
man on government appropriations. Blanton in House 
and King in Senate save the Government money by their 
frequent objections. Pat Harrison is No. 2 Democrat in 
Senate, next to Robinson. Smoot has his fingers in every- 
thing, knows everything about everything. Reed of Penn- 
sylvania is a powerful conservative, and sometimes is not 
so conservative. Tydings is the best “wet.” Sheppard is 
the best “dry;” even the “wets” respect him. Pou deals 
out special rules in the House and can keep many bills 
from coming to a vote. 


Congressional Personalities 


REPUBLICANS will surely nominate 
Hoover, who, by the way, has made fewer 
mistakes recently. Democrats will nominate J know not 
whom. Roosevelt still leads but is weakening under at- 
tacks from all sides. Smith is coming up, though I don’t 
think he will be nominated. Baker ebbs and flows. Garner 
is being groomed, and could be made very strong. 
Ritchie is holding his lines, which are narrow. Traylor 
is mentioned now and then. The Democrats could use 
a first-class demagog just now, but they haven’t got one 
except Murray of Oklahoma, and he is a bit too much 
of the real thing to suit. 

Cold facts at present suggest that the Democrats have 
the better chance of winning the Presidency. Against this 
must be balanced the fact that the Democrats are fussing 
a lot on candidates and prohibition, and also the fact 
that Hoover’s stock probably will come up from now 
on. The election isn’t going to be a walk-away for either 
party. 


Elections 


Sincerely yours, 
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Sanities of 1932 


Flashes of common sense 


from governmental and business leaders 


* Bernard Baruch 


THE sound, effective and quick way to 
balance Government budgets is to stop 
spending. . . . We need nc economist 
to tell us that reduced expenditure is 
something more than a desideratum, 
that it is the only road to balanced 
budgets and that an ax rather than a 
pruning fork is the necessary implement. 


* David A. Reed 


Senator from Pennsylvania 


AMERICA is sound. Its population is 
healthy, industrious, sane. We are not 
troubled with pestilence. Our people are 
educated, industrious, willing to work. 
The physical condition of American 
properties was never so high. Our high- 
ways and our railways physically are in 
superb shape. Our factories were never 
so efficient. America never was so sound 
but it functions badly because of fear. 
If we go to work diligently to do some- 
thing to make these home mortgage 
loans available for borrowing, as is pro- 
posed in the home loan bank bill; if we 
do something to bring emergency aid to 
the railroads between now and April 1, 
when the Interstate Commerce decision 
begins to take effect, we will have done 
something of real value for all the people 
of America. 


* Silas Strawn 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 


PERHAPS we are all subject to the 
criticism of having been foolish in the 
past. Therefore, I submit, that, instead 
of holding post mortems on subjects 
with which we are already too familiar, 
we should devote our attention to the 
present and the future. 


* President Herbert Hoover 


WE CANNOT squander ourselves into 
prosperity. The people will, of course, 
Provide against distress, but the purpose 
of the nation must be to restore employ- 
ment by economic recovery. 


The reduction in governmental ex- 
penditures and the stability of govern- 
ment finance is the most fundamental 
step toward this end. It can contribute 
greatly to employment and the recovery 
of prosperity in agriculture. That must 
be our concentrated purpose. 


* Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


General Motors 


AS THE situation stands today, it is 
practically impossible to lay down a 
comprehensive plan of handling overseas 
business in a safe and constructive man- 
ner. It seems to me, however, that this 
point is more an academic one than a 
practical one because the United States 
served notice on the world through the 
adoption of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
that it proposed to buy as little as pos- 
sible, that it proposed to reserve the 
home markets for domestic production; 
therefore, it did not expect to sell abroad 
for we certainly understand that it is 
impossible for us to sell unless we buy 
—the world cannot continue to pay in 
gold. 


* Robert Luce 


Representative from Massachusetts 


THE less that is lent if the pending bill 
(the Reconstruction Corporation mea- 
sure) becomes law the more successful it 
will be, because the primary purpose of 
this bill is to renew confidence. At the 
very moment banks in my own locality 
are in great anxiety because of the lack 
of confidence, and an advance made 
within a few days by this national credit 
corporation has done wonders to save 
the day. If we let the people know that 
the resources of the Government are at 
their command in case of need, then we 
hope to have precisely the same thing 
that happens in the course of runs on 
banks, when depositors will stand in 
line for hours, and on finally reaching 
the teller’s window and learning that 
they can get their money, throw over- 
board any wish to get the money and 
ask to leave it in the bank. The thing 
we are doing now is to tell the people 


of the United States that its Government 
is going to save them. Therefore, the 
value of our legislation is in proportion 
to the extent to which it will allay fear. 


* Carroll L. Beedy 


Representative from Maine 


I HAVE never heard it intimated that 
any life insurance company in this coun- 
try was anywhere near insolvent because 
of its holdings of railroad securities. 
Here, again, is an illustration of the 
care we should exercise in our discussion 
of these questions. The all-too-frequent- 
ly loose thought which emanates from 
this body has such far-reaching conse- 
quences that I fear there is gradually 
crystallizing a sentiment that something 
is wrong with Congress. I may say that 
if such fear is present in the minds of 
our people, I assuredly believe it is with- 
out foundation. 


* Sir William H. Beveridge 


London School of Finance 


THE main trouble about reparations 
and war debts is that they take up the 
time of all governments in sensing in- 
justices and heckling nationally instead 
of thinking internationally about the 
common problems of humanity. Being 
the continuation of war, they are like 
poison left in the system after an opera- 
tion and should be cut out of the system 
once and for all and altogether. 


* Question by Harold Knutson 


Representative from Minnesota 


I THINK the gentleman will agree it 
is imperative that we save agriculture, 
because, after all, that is basic, and all 
other enterprises must primarily rest 
upon agriculture. 


* Answer by Mr. Luce 


IT SEEMS to me unnecessary at this 
moment to renew the age-old discussion 
of whether the heart or the lungs or the 
stomach is the most important part of 
the human body. 
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* Ogden L. Mills 


Secretary of the Treasury 


IN THE United States commodity 
prices, wholesale and retail; security 
values, wages, corporate and other busi- 
ness budgets, have been and are being 
subjected to drastic readjustments. So 
that today credit expansion must be 
looked upon as constructive and desir- 
able rather than inflationary and dan- 
gerous. Furthermore, leaving aside the 
fact that the public temper was never 
more discriminating and conservative, 
history shows that a dangerous inflation 
does not follow upon the heels of a 
drastic deflation. 


* David Hogg 


Representative from Indiana 


THE farmers in my district are losing 
their farms because they cannot pay the 
interest on mortgages and their taxes. 
This Congress, in forcing unsolicited 
material on them through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is not bettering 
their condition. They do not want to be 
tormented with such an abundance of 
unsolicited advice. They want less taxes. 


* Calvin Coolidge 


WE have found out that we were not 
so big as we thought we were. We were 
riding too high. We shall have to keep 
nearer the ground. We may not feel so 
elated but we shall be much safer. 


* James G. Strong 


Representative from Kansas 


WE HAD the guaranty of bank de- 
posits in Kansas. That State guaranteed 
deposits of all the State banks, strong 
and weak. What happened? So many 
banks failed that we found ourselves 
shouldering a deficit. You cannot guar- 
antee deposits of every bank in the 
United States. You must have some 
safeguard, some protection against the 
weak banks that cause the losses being 
guaranteed, and I appeal to the mem- 
bers of this House not to be carried 
away with an amendment guaranteeing 
the deposits of all banks regardless of 
their condition or management. 


* William F. Stevenson 


Representative from South Carolina 


THE present measure (The Recon- 
struction Finance Bill) is one of remark- 
able powers and remarkable breadth. 
It is one inspired by a desperate busi- 
ness condition. So far as I am concerned 
I desire at the outset to disclaim any 
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expectation that it will immediately re- 
store prosperity. The United States is 
in what you might term a case of 
typhoid fever. We are putting an ice 
pack to the back of its neck to attempt 
to reduce the temperature, and that is 
about all we can do. The disease has to 
run its course. We cannot cure it by any 
one bill or any one appropriation, but 
in so far as it is possible we have en- 
deavored to frame a bill which will 
make at least a step in the direction of 
the restoration of normal business con- 
ditions. 


* William H. King 


Senator from Utah 


WHEN my friend from Washington 
says we must wait for normal times be- 
fore we may cut I say to him that he 
knows that cannot be done. In normal 
times we will not do it, because the 
Treasury then will be substantially full 
and we will be getting large revenue 
from taxes. The time to cut in business 
is when one’s business is falling or when 
his expenses are greater than his in- 
come; and the Federal Government 
must now cut expenses. 


* Samuel S. Arentz 


Representative from Nevada 


THE gentleman has touched on the rule 
by regulation rather than by statute. 
I hope the gentleman will go into that 
some time and tell the House and the 
people how they are harassed by regu- 
lations in more cases than by statute. 
Every bureau we have takes upon itself 
the right to make regulations, and they 
go into every nook and cranny in the 
United States. 


* Lew Hahn 


Hahn Department Stores, Inc. 


IT SEEMS to me that 1932 should 
see all business operating as though the 
present conditions were to be perma- 
nent. In 1931 all business made brave 
efforts at readjustment, but I think we 
were still impressed with the thought 
that the conditions to which we sought 
to adjust ourselves were only tempo- 
rary. 


* Frederick E. Murphy 


Publisher, Minneapolis Tribune 


OUR barnyard flappers alone give us a 
crop of eggs and poultry worth $80,000,- 
000—four times our wheat crop. Our 
barnyard biddies make wheat look like 
chicken feed. They don’t ask for any 
farm relief, either—they go out in the 


nest and lay their own relief. As soon as 
they manufacture their merchandise 
they rise right up and advertise it. 


* Francis H. Sisson 


Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co. 


THE extent to which governments 
have gone in expense has become almost 
intolerable. From one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the country’s income goes for the 
maintenance of government. A great 
many of these expenses are uneconomi- 
cal, unwarranted, and wasteful when 
not dishonest, although the latter js 
probably a minor factor. This is one of 
the greatest burdens on business and 
perhaps the crux of the situation. 


* Albert H. Wiggin 
Chase National Bank 


IN A short period more than $700,000,- 
000 in gold was drawn from the United 
States for foreign account. 

The steadiness with which the Federal 
Reserve banks and the American bank- 
ing community met this run, giving a 
demonstration of the soundness of our 
gold standard and of our ability to 
liquidate whatever credits it was neces- 
sary to liquidate in maintaining the gold 
standard, represents a great achieve- 
ment. The American dollar is a gold 
dollar and the world knows this now and 
believes it. Gold has returned in sub- 
stantial volume since the end of this run, 
and an important step has been taken 
in restoring international confidence. 


* Vice President Curtis 


THERE is the greatest need for econ- 
omy in government expenditures. Since 
I have been in Congress I have advo- 
cated the cutting out of duplications in 
depariments and the printing of useless 
and extravagant government publica- 
tions, thousands of which are issued 
every year, and get no further than the 
document rooms of Congress. 


* William R. Wood 


Representative from Indiana 


THERE was an old business man in my 
town who told me a few years ago that 
it used to be a pleasure for him to go 
to the post office and get his mail, but 
he says that now it is a great displea- 
sure because hardly a day passes but 
what he receives something from some 
Government Department asking him to 
fill out a questionnaire as to his business 
and his neighbor’s business. That has 
gotten to be a common nuisance, and it 
ought to be abolished. 
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MONG the many ll- 
time, left-side-of-the- 
ledger records estab- 
lished in the unla- 
mented year, 1931,. 

that set by the United States Post 
Office Department held no incon- 
siderable place. Not that Post 
Office Department deficits have 


deed, an annual deficit is the ex- 
pected and usual event with this 
Department—but the $146,066,- 
189 by which 1931 postal expen- 
ditures exceeded postal receipts 
bulked so large in comparison 
with the 1930 gross deficit of $98,- 
215,987 and the still smaller defi- 
cits in earlier years that it has 
drawn wide attention both in 
business and legislative circles. 
Postmaster General Brown 
stated the situation in his annual 
report, released December 8: 


The postal receipts for the year were 
$654,463,383.29; the audited expenditures 
were $802,529,572.95, the gross deficiency 
of revenues amounting to $146,066,189.66. 
... The gross deficiency . . . is subject to 
adjustment, as authorized by the Act ap- 
proved June 9, 1930, on account of expendi- 
tures for nonpostal objects, chiefly the air 
and ocean mail subventions and the free 
mail service provided for Congress and the 
executive departments. During the year 
these and other recognized nonpostal ex- 
penditures aggregated $48,047,308.28, so 
that the net or actual postal deficit 
amounted to $98,018,881.38. This is $39,- 
472,612.34 more than the net deficit of 
$58,546,269.04 for the fiscal year 1930. 

The gross deficiency of $146,066,189.66 
Tepresents an increase of $47,850,202.23 
over the gross deficiency for 1930. The in- 
crease is entirely attributable to a shrink- 
age in the volume of the mails. Expendi- 
tures for 1931 remained at practically the 
1930 level, but receipts fell off more than 
$49,000,000. 

This is the sharpest decline which has 
ever occurred in the postal revenues. Nom- 
inal decreases have occurred before, but 
the fiscal year 1931 furnishes the first in- 
Stance of a violent reversal in the trend of 
the postal business. . . . For the country 
as a whole the decrease was about seven 
Per cent. 


The situation is the more serious be- 
Cause the Department’s gross deficit ac- 
counted for nearly one-sixth of the gross 





NEARLY one-sixth of the Govern- 
ment's deficit last year was incurred by 
the Post Office Department—a fact 
which has focussed attention upon the 
necessity for reducing postal losses. 
But, while the need is clear, the plans 


advanced are widely different 


government deficit of $903,000,000 
during the fiscal year. For the current 
year, the Post Office Department esti- 
mates its net deficit will be $150,000,000. 

That some action is imperative to re- 
lieve the Department’s acute financial 
condition is generally agreed, but there 
agreement ends. Plans for increasing 
postal revenues are sharply different. 

Two schools of thought rule in the 
matter. One school—and its opinion has 
prevailed legislatively for some 80 years 
—views the Post Office as a social wel- 
fare force which should extend its minis- 
trations to the people in every reason- 
able way whether or not the services 
earn their way. The other school holds 
that the Department should be con- 
ducted strictly as a business enterprise, 
that it should be placed on a self-sup- 
porting basis so far as its purely postal 
operations are concerned. 

Adherents of the first school, of 
course, view the present deficit with less 
concern than do those of the latter. 

“We should realize that the postal 
deficits for the past two years are due 
to abnormal business conditions and 
should refuse to make radical changes 
in rates under such conditions,” points 
out Representative Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, a Republican member of 


the House Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee, whose views 
fairly typify those of the first 
school. “The normal increase in 
revenues will alone eliminate the 
present deficit in five years. There 
is no reason to believe that the 
peak of the people’s use of the 
postal service has been reached. 
The wise course is to deal with 
postage rates on a “permanent 
stabilized basis, rather than 
through makeshift attempts to 
meet unusual conditions.” 

Some adjustments are needed 
to equalize postage rates and 
charges for special services, Rep- 
resentative Kelly admits, but he 
holds that the guiding principle 
in every change should be, “Will 
such change mean better service 
to a greater number of citizens?” 

Adjustments which will produce 

greater revenues through increased vol- 
ume of mail are the ones which are 
needed, but these are matters of detail 
and not of policy, he declares. 

.The Democratic chairman of this 
House Committee, Representative 
James M. Mead, of New York, has ex- 
pressed a similar view. 

“The one way to overcome the de- 
ficit,” he says, “is to lower postage 
rates where they are now too high. Some 
increases for special services may be 
considered but no general rate revision 
should be considered. The increased 
volume will bring greater revenues.” 

Postmaster General Brown, most 
prominent official proponent of the op- 
posite school of thought, favors a revi- 
sion of postal rates which will make the 
Post Office self-sustaining so far as its 
strictly postal operations go. 

It is impracticable to achieve this end 
by either a horizontal increase of rates 
and fees or by a general revision of rates 
on second, third or fourth-class matter, 
he believes. The only practical course, 
in his view, is to increase the rate on 
first-class, or sealed-letter, mail. This 
course he recommended in 1930, urging 
a two and one-half cent rate on all 
sealed-letter mail, save that for local 

(Continued on page 78) 
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James P. Fowler 
who was interested 
in pensions 


AMES P. FOWLER, president of the Fowler Manu- 
facturing Company, swung around in his chair and 
pressed a button on his desk. 
There was an atmosphere of quiet success about the 
man and his office. A substantial citizen, a director of 
the First National Bank, a trustee of the Library, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and of the Country Club, he 
was a worthy successor of Fowler, Sr., who had founded the 
business before James was born. 

On this particular Tuesday he had stayed at the Club after 
lunch rather longer than usual. One of his fellow-directors 
of the bank—also a manufacturer—had started a discussion 
of employee relationships which had been interesting and at 
times hot. 

For more than an hour before he laid a finger on that push 
button he had sat quietly, sometimes staring at the portrait 
of Fowler, Sr., sometimes making idle diagrams on a scratch 
pad. 

The door opened. 

“Can you spare ten minutes, George?” asked the president 
of a tall, grayhaired man who came in. “If you can, I want a 
little help. If you can’t, it can wait.” 

George Fairbanks had been a clerk in the office in the days 
when James Fowler used to come with his nurse to ride home 
with his father. For many years now he had been vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of the company. He knew all there was 
to know about every part of the business 
which could be represented in figures. 
Fowler, Sr., used to say that Fairbanks 
thought wholly in Arabic. He sat down 
opposite his chief and waited. 

“George,” the president said, “we were 
having a discussion at the Club today and 
there are two or three questions I can’t 
answer which maybe you can. First, what 
about unemployment insurance?” 

“It isn’t,” said George. 

“Isn’t what?” 

“Insurance,” said George. 

“Perhaps you're right,” said Mr. Fow- 
ler. “What do you know about pensions?” 

“They're not, either,” said the treas- 
urer. “I mean pensions are really an- 
nuities.” 

“Maybe so,” said his chief, “but what 
are we going to do about them? What do 
they cost? What are they worth? From 
what Frank Hildreth said it seems that 
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“Old George Rantoul’s stepdaughter 
found out we are giving Frank Smith 
$100 a month” 


Will Pensions Work 


By Ingalls Kimball 


Director of Group Annuities, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


most of the industries in the country are headed for the rocks 
—some because they have pension plans and others because 
they haven't. 

“Since I came in I’ve been thinking about some of our 
men. At least a dozen of them were here before I was born. 
As producers they’re probably not worth a third of what we 
pay them. Well, that isn’t serious. Say we are wasting some 
money on them every year. We can afford it, but the point 
brought up today is that it is not these particular men who 
constitute the problem. There are a lot of others a little lower 
down the scale who are worth all they are getting today but 
who, five years from now, can’t expect to keep the pace. 

“IT hadn’t realized how these things grow. They tell me that 
in an industry like ours this unproductive load will increase 
out of all proportion to the pay roll. Why, one of the men at 
lunch told about a case in which actual pensions being paid 
to retired employees ran to more than the active pay roll. 


Costly men to keep at work 


“NOW, you know that I wouldn’t drop those old boys with- 
out seeing that they were provided for even if it had to come 
out of my own pocket. But I’m beginning to realize that 
they’re not only costing us money on their own account but 
they’re holding back the work in their departments, and 
holding down men who ought to be promoted. 

“Half an hour ago I called in McGinnis’—McGinnis was 
the factory superintendent—“and he told me case after case. 
Sometimes irregular attendance keeps a machine idle for a 
day or two; work piles up on one side of it and none comes 
out on the other side for the next machine. He told me he 

had lost two or three of his best 

eee young men a couple of years 

™, ago because they decided they 

could never get ahead. He says 

that, in many cases, the old 

men are popular and that those 

working near them slow up so 

that the old men won't get too 
far behind. 

“While we’re on the subject 
I don’t think I told you about 
the scene I had with old George 
Rantoul’s stepdaughter _ last 
week. George is pretty well 
fixed and when father let him 
out he said he would look upon 
it as a privilege to send him 
$25 a month as long as he lived 
just as a remembrance. Well, 
some way this active young 
woman discovered that we are 
giving Frank Smith $100 a 
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In Our Case? 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES DUNN 


month, although he had not been nearly 
so important as Rantoul, had not been 
with us so long, and was more or less good 
for nothing the last few years he worked 
here. Father did that. He gave Frank 
$100 a month because he was taking care 
of an invalid wife and a half-witted son, 
and didn’t have a nickel. 

“Of course I said there was no legal ob- 
ligation one way or the other, and I didn't 
propose to do anything about it. More- 
over, that I felt sure that George would 
resent any discussion of the subject. Just 
the same I ran into George in the street 
a couple of days ago, and he almost re- 
fused to recognize me. 

“And there you have it. 

“How can we work out a scheme that 
would take care of this situation, that 
would keep our people from worrying 
while they are with us and take care of 





George Fairbanks was said to 


* 


IF YOU have been asking that question, as many 
business men are, you may find an answer here. 
At least you will find an understandable ex- 
planation of annuities as applied to a business 
organization—in this case a manufacturing plant— 
some figures on costs and some information on 
possible advantages. Names used here are fic- 
titious but the facts are accurate 


“Because pensioning those men would, 
I thought, establish a precedent. It might 
even constitute a liability. 

“Pension costs have a way of increas- 
ing. We might get ourselves into difficul- 
ties if we undertook a plan on the basis 
of present pension costs and were not 
prepared for the large increases which in- 
variably occur. 

“Here are some cases in point.” 

The treasurer handed over one of his 
sheets of paper on which were the follow- 


ing figures: 

A Large Railroad Pension Payment 
1900 $ 235,174.02 
1910 867,893.88 
1920 2,448,685.08 
1930 7,282,786.26 


A Large Manufacturer 


them when they're no longer useful with- — shink only in Arabic 1911 281,457.37 
out stirring up hard feeling or bankrupt- 1920 779,766.60 
ing the business?” 1930 4,359,445.90 


“If you will permit me,” said the treasurer with dignity, 
“I will bring my file on the subject.” 

Fowler, Jr., smiled as he leaned back in his chair. 

“George would have a file,”” he murmured. 

The treasurer arranged his papers in neat piles on the desk 
selecting here and there a sheet which he put conveniently at 
hand, cleared his throat, hitched forward in his chair, and 
began: 

“Your picture of the situation, while perhaps slightly con- 
fused, is, in the main, correct. Industry, being operated by 
human beings, must consider human qualities. Even if he 
were instructed to drop all inefficient old employees, the fore- 
man simply could not maintain his position with his men if 
he were to let them go without provision when they couldn’t 
come up to full production. This being so, the foreman keeps 
the old man on or finds some other job for him; and in a 
great many cases the firm is paying in wages or salaries a 
good deal more than it is realizing in product. 

“For some years I have kept a little memorandum of where 
we stand on that score.” He selected a paper. 

“On that account we are paying out about $18,000 a year 
how, and this amount is slowly increasing as new names are 
added to the list and those already on it grow more inefficient. 
We ought to drop most of those men—$12,000 or $15,000 a 
year would give each of them a reasonable pension. We 
should actually be saving money.” 

The treasurer stopped. 

“Then why,” asked Fowler, Jr., “haven’t you suggested 
Pensioning them?” 





“IT have taken those big ones,” he said, “because in the 
small concerns there are all sorts of variations. One man who 
was getting a large pension dies and the payments drop off. 
By and large these figures give you a fair picture. Until a 
few weeks ago I was rather afraid of pensions.” 

“What made you change your views?” 

“I am ashamed to admit it,” said the treasurer, “I got at 
it more or less from the back side forward. This little memo- 
randum of mine as to excess payments on non-productive 
people was beginning to run to important figures. We have 
an $18,000 leak in the pay roll which ought to be accounted 
for. I don’t like leaks. I was trying to think what could we 
charge that $18,000 to? Certainly it isn’t production, and if 
we ever retire these men its place will be even more inde- 
terminate. 


Old employees have saved firm money 


“I ASKED myself, ‘Why should we pay this money?’, and 
the answer was almost automatic. We're not paying it for 
something these men are doing now, but for something they 
have been doing for us for all these years. Mainly they have 
been staying with us. As nearly as I can figure it, the hiring 
and training of a new man costs this company between $100 
and $200, depending on his job. These men have all been 
with us about 35 years. Each of them, by his steadiness has 
saved us, roughly, $7,500—the cost of training a new man 
a year, with interest—over 35 years. 

“As a matter of fact, the cost of hiring a new man goes into 
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our production figures, 
and when we do not have 
to hire a new man we 
ought to put the same 
amount into the produc- 
tion figures and set it up in 
reserve. If we had done that 
for every man who stayed 
with us, we would not 
have any pension problem. 

“Just to see how the 
thing would work out I got 
the pension plans of half a 
dozen big industrial cor- 
porations. I have them 
here if you want to see 
them. In most cases these 
schemes work out to give 
an employee a_ pension 
based on his salary for his 
final five or ten years of 
service and on the number of years he has been in the concern. 

“One per cent of final ten years’ average salary multiplied 
by years of service is not unusual. That, you see, would give 
a man who has been with a concern for 35 years 35 per cent. 
Take one of our foremen, for instance, who is getting $300 
a month. He would retire on a pension of 35 per cent of this 
or $105 a month.” 

“We ought to do better than that,” said Fowler, Jr. “What 
does it cost?” 

“Not very much at first but the costs have a way of going 
up. All of the people I wrote to gave me their figures; all of 
them made comparisons with current pay roll, but these were 
no guide at all because, for what appeared to be the same 
sort of plan, they ran all the way from a small fraction of 
one per cent to three per cent. 

“Then I got hold of a bank and began to see light. 





“The foreman keeps the old 
man on or finds a new job 
for him” 


Pension based on average pay 


“IT SEEMS that, in the past few years, this bank, which 
had its own pension fund, began to worry about how it was 
coming out. So it consulted some of the insurance people in 
New York. The insurance man reduced the whole situation 
to simple terms. 

“As I get the story, it is like this. Suppose we want to pay 
a pension of say two per cent of an employee’s 
average pay.” 

“You mean his final pay, don’t you, George?” 

“No, I mean his average pay from the time the 
scheme begins. You see nobody knows what his final 
pay is going to be and you can’t put figures into an 
account book on the strength of a guess. The idea is 
that, if you base the pension on his pay for the whole 
period, you can start setting up reserves from the be- 
ginning and know exactly where you stand every 
year.” 

“T see,” said the president. 

“Well,” George continued, “say the employee is 
getting $100 a month, and say you are going to pay 
him a pension of two per cent. That would be $2.00 
a month beginning at age 65.” 

“Hold on, George,” Fowler, Jr., interrupted again. 
“You can’t mean $2.00 a month. That doesn’t amount 


to anything.” The 


“Wait a minute,” George went on placidly, “if you 
provide a pension of $2.00 a month every year, and 
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the man works 35 years, at the end of the period you will 
have provided 35 times $2.00 a month or $70 a month. 
Seventy dollars a month is a pretty good pension for a man 
who has been getting $100 a month. Of course, if his pay is 
increased in the meantime the pension will have increased 
with it.” 


Buying annuities for employees 


“WHAT you mean,” said the president, “is that, if we are 
paying a man $100 a month, we put $2.00 a month in a fund 
and when he has been with us 35 years we can pay him $70 
a month as long as he lives. Is that right?” 

“No,” said George. “Not quite. What I mean is that every 
year from the time a man starts we go to an insurance com- 
pany and buy an annuity for that man that will pay him 
$2.00 a month for life beginning on his sixty-fifth birthday.” 

Here George produced a rate table. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “Say a man starts in at 30. This table 
says that, if we deposited $42.90 with an insurance company 
today, the insurance company will pay that man $24 a year 
for life beginning on his sixty-fifth birthday. The next year 
we buy another annuity of the same amount, but it costs a 
little more because the man is a little older and there is one 
year less for the money to draw interest. So when he is 31 we 
should pay $44.72.” 

“Hold on a minute, George. If you are going to start buy- 
ing these things for everybody you have got to take in some 
people who are a good deal older than 30. What do you pay 
when friend workman is 50?” 

George referred again to the little paper. 

“There,” he said, “it begins to run into money, $103.88, 
to be exact.” 

The president whistled. 

“It isn’t as bad as that,” said the treasurer. “Of course, in 
every concern men are always getting older, but also we are 
taking in young ones. So for a group of employees what 
really counts is the average age and not the age of any one 
man. Now the average age of our people’”—George fished an- 
other paper out of his pile—‘“is between 35 and 36.” 

“That means,” said the president, “that, if we were work- 
ing this scheme of yours, we would be paying about $50 a 
year per man for these annuities.” 

“Worse than that,” said George. “That’s about what it 
would be if all our people were getting $100 a month, but our 
people average nearer $1,600 than $1,200. So the price would 
run up to maybe $60 a year 
per man.” 

“Times 600,” said the 
president, “is $36,000.” 

“Just about,” said George. 
“That’s a little more than 3.5 
per cent of our pay roll, and 
if that were all there were to 
it I think we could stand it. 

“There’s more than that on 
both sides of the picture. To 
look at the most unfavorable 
aspect first—if we had been 
doing this sort of thing from 
the beginning, we should al- 
ready have annuities covering 
the years that our present 
force has been working for us. 
That would represent a pretty 
big investment—not a great 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The First Step in Reconstruction 


By FREDERIC C. WALCOTT 


UR financial institutions 
are the mainsprings of 
our industrial health. All 
business must look to 
them for the funds with 

which to operate. When they fail to 
function normally, industrial activity 
is paralyzed. 

They have not been functioning nor- 
mally in this depression. On the one 
hand we have banks whose assets have 
become frozen and which, to preserve 
any degree of solvency, must stop do- 
ing business. On the other hand, we 
have those with adequate cash reserves 
which, through fear of impairing their 
assets, voluntarily maintain an abnor- 
mal liquidity. In both cases, the busi- 
ness of financing has been brought to 
a standstill. 

It is thus evident that any successful 
effort to relieve our present condition 
of financial stalemate must accomplish 
two things. It must make marketable 
the securities which form the assets of 
our financial institutions and it must 
restore confidence. 

That is the financial problem 
stripped to its essentials. It is the prob- 
lem which the first step in President 
Hoover’s program for economic re- 
covery was designed to solve. 

That step was the creation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

To understand the high hope which 
the birth of this Corporation has 
aroused, it is necessary to view the 
future in the light of the past. In bring- 
ing the Corporation into being, Congress 
was treading familiar ground. The or- 
ganization, financial set-up and _ priv- 
ileges of the new body are almost ex- 
actly parallel with those of the War 
Finance Corporation created in 1918 to 
attack a similar job. 

Like the War Finance Corporation, 
the new organization is a lending, not a 
spending, agency. It has a capital of 
$500,000,000 subscribed by the Govern- 
ment and is authorized to issue bonds, 
debentures and notes to obtain $1,500,- 


U. S. Senator from Connecticut 





HARRIS & EWING 


Senator Walcott headed the sub- 


committee of the Senate Banking 
Committee which handled the Re- 


construction Bill 


THE Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was created as the first 
step in President Hoover's pro- 
gram for recovery. Here is an 
explanation of the task it faces 
and some reasons for the belief 
that it will accomplish the purpose 
for which it was organized 


000,000 additional funds. These obliga- 
tions will be guaranteed, principal and 
interest, by the United States and will 
be entirely free from state and federal 
taxation, excepting the federal inheri- 
tance tax and surtaxes. 

The Corporation will lend these funds 
upon adequate security to banks, trust 
companies, building and loan associa- 
tions, insurance companies, mortgage 
loan companies, credit unions, federal 
land banks, joint stock land banks, agri- 
cultural credit corporations, live stock 
credit corporations, receivers of closed 
banks and railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

It will be noted that railroads are the 


only industries to be helped directly.. 
They are included in the list because 
their bonds are so widely held by in- 
surance companies, banks, trust com- 
panies and individuals as to make 
their credit position an important item 
in the whole national financial struc- 
ture. 


Farmers may get loans 


PROVISION is also made to allocate 
$50,000,000 of the Corporation’s fund 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to lend 
to farmers unable to finance crops this 
year, on much the same basis as loans 
were made in 1931 to farmers in 
drought and storm areas. 

The period of lending activity is 
limited to one year, although the Presi- 
dent is authorized to extend it to two 
years if he believes this advisable. 
Loans may be made for three years, 
but here again an extension privilege 
is provided, with five years as a maxi- 
mum. 

At the end of this time the four di- 
rectors appointed by the President au- 
tomatically cease functioning. The 
Corporation, however, may be kept 
alive for another five years. At the end 
of ten years, its assets will be turned 
over to the Treasury and its business 
liquidated. 

This, then, is the organization which 
has been devised to thaw frozen assets 
and restore confidence. It is expected 
to do this in several ways. In the first 
place the securities which it will issue 
will bear attractive rates of interest and 
are of the only type which has com- 
pletely withstood the effect of economic 
collapse. The belief is that they will 
prove so attractive that they will bring 
hoarded funds out of hiding and into 
circulation again where they belong. The 
money hoarded by individuals is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000,000. If this could 
be put to work it would help recovery 
materially. 

Furthermore, the money raised by the 
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sale of these securities, and the Corpora- 
tion’s $500,000,000 capital, will be used 
to liquefy loans whose collateral has no 
ready market because of the slump in 
values and the fear that prevails every- 
where. 

Financial institutions or railroads 
needing relief should apply for a loan 
to the President of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Department of 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C., 
stating the amount needed and the col- 
lateral available. The collateral will be 
appraised and the Corporation’s deci- 
sion given. By taking over the slow 
collateral and replacing it with cash, the 
Corporation will pump new blood 
through the arteries of the banking sys- 
tem and through that into commerce 
and industry. 

This process should relieve the banks 
that are now hard pressed, open many 
banks which have closed their doors 
but which are still solvent or practically 
so and bring courage, cheer and cash 
to thousands .of fright- 
ened and aggrieved de- 
positors. Putting money 
into circulation should 
also relieve sagging com- 
modity prices. 

A menacing factor in 
the banking problem 
and, in fact, in the 
whole economic crisis, 
is the European situa- 
tion. It is fair to say 
that what has happened 
in England, Germany 
and in Central Europe 
generally has been a 
major factor in the dis- 
turbance to commerce, 
affecting the markets 
for our important agri- 
cultural and mineral 
products and our manu- 
factured goods. 

Nothing interferes with business more 
effectively and more disastrously than 
fluctuating currencies. England, for ex- 
‘ample, buys raw materials, converts 
them into manufactured goods and mar- 
kets the finished product on a credit 
basis, but the purchase of raw material 
and the marketing of the manufactured 
article on a credit basis become diffi- 
cult or impossible when currencies are 
fluctuating as the pound is now. 

The foreign debt situation has been 
an important factor in the buying power 
of other countries. The foreign ex- 
changes of those countries which have 
deserted the gold standard fluctuate so 
violently from month to month that 
prices are never stable unless quoted and 
paid in gold. When the carrying of 
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$1,500,000,000. 





The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
AT A GLANCE 


PURPOSE To aid in financing commerce, industry and agriculture by 
making loans on adequate security. 


FINANCES Capital of $500,000,000 subscribed by Federal Government. 
Authority to issue notes, debentures and bonds to the amount of 


MANAGEMENT By seven directors, four named by the President. The 
others are the Secretary of the Treasury, the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Farm Loan Commissioner. 


WHO MAY BORROW Banks, trust companies, building and loan asso- 
ciations, insurance companies, mortgage loan companies, credit unions, 
federal land banks, joint stock land banks, federal intermediate credit 
banks, agricultural credit corporations, live stock credit corporations 
receivers of closed banks and railroads. 


TERM OF LOANS Must be made within a year, to run three years. 
May be renewed for a total term of five years. 


’ 











HARRIS & EWING 


CHARLES G. DAWES 


General Dawes is president of the Reconstruction Cor- 
poration. Mr. Meyer, an ex-officio director as Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, was a supporter of the bill 


stocks of goods becomes a dangerous op- 
eration as it does in times of declining 
price levels, with the added risks of 
fluctuating exchange, the effect is to 
force back on the producers the burden 
of carrying these stocks. 

In our agricultural areas this means 
that the producer and the small banker 
who finances him are loaded with abnor- 
mal and unusual burdens. 

We cannot control conditions in for- 
eign countries but we can do much to 
counteract these disastrous effects on 
our own industries by providing new 
cash for the banks and railroads, upon 
which the strain falls most heavily. 

Let us now study the possibilities of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
as suggested by the practical experience 


HARRIS & EWING 


EUGENE MEYER, JR. 


of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in reconstruction work. 
A study of the record of the 
War Finance Corporation re- 
veals some interesting figures. 
Although it had the same 
capital and borrowing power 
that the Reconstruction Cor- 
poration has been granted, 
and made loans _ totalling 
about $300,000,000, the largest 
amount outstanding at any 
one time was $134,000,000. 
These loans, it will be ob- 
served, were not very large. 
In the opinion of Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, and, as Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, an 
ex-officio director of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, they 
offer no true measure of the value 
of the Corporation as a reconstruction 
medium. In fact, he told the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
that the War Finance Corporation was 
frequently most effective when no 
money was advanced. He explained: 
“There were occasions when industries 
needed financing and the support of the 
War Finance Corporation back of the 
industries and their bankers enabled 
them to finance their requirements 
through the investment market. One of 
the activities of the War Finance Cor- 
poration was to finance the railroads. In 
many cases the roads and their bankers 
thought that issues maturing could not 
(Continued on page 62) 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


* DESPITE depression the flow of new products 
and processes in industry continues unabated. 
In them resourceful men are finding new employ- 
ment for their time and talents; many established 
companies are turning to them in efforts to put 
idle plant capacity to use 


PORCELAIN enameled steel, resembling buff limestone in 
color, is being used for roof, exterior and some interior walls 
of a steel-framed, fire-proof home in Cleveland... . 


* 
ANOTHER steel home in Cleveland, being built experi- 
mentally, is of sheet metal, has no frame and is said to 
possess unusual heat and sound insulating qualities. . . . 

s 
A NEW system of reinforced concrete construction permits 


building of thin concrete roofs of very large spans and hav- 
ing no intermediate supports. . . . 


® 
THE basic color of Portland cement is made tan instead of 
gray by a new process... . 

e 
A RECENTLY developed portable machine for cutting 


brick or tile on the job is said to cut the hardest of such 
materials at any required slant or angle. .. . 


2 
A NEW simple, light, low-cost air filter of glass wool ab- 
sorbs dust in excess of its own weight. Two units in tandem 
are said to remove 99 per cent of the dust from air... . 

® 
WITH the aid of the electric eye, priming coats can now be 
applied to lumber automatically and rapidly. . . . 

e 


THROUGH a new control system, street lights, off-peak 
electric water heaters and similar equipment are turned on 
or off via the service wires which supply their current... . 
€ 
A NEW insulation support permanently holds pipe coverings 
concentric with pipe. .. . 
« 
A NEW electrically operated valve permits centralized re- 
mote control of gases or liquids under pressure. . . . 
* 


ANOTHER new general purpose valve has no metal-to- 
metal seats, no stem packing or stuffing boxes. Material 
handled can’t reach working parts. . . . 


A NEW type of corkboard is sealed against air and moisture 
infiltration. Insulating value is said to be increased. . . . 


A NEW handy calculator facilitates solution of interior and 
conduit wiring problems, provides wiring and motor data at 
the turn of a dial. ... 


A NEW time delay switch operates through the slow move- 
ment of mercury from one chamber to another. It can be 
built for accurate time delay of two to 20 seconds. . . 


LESS-than-carlot quantities of perishable, semi-perishable 
and frozen foods can be safely shipped in ordinary freight 
cars through use of a new container and cooling unit... . 


“DRUMSTICKS” are made more edible by a simple, inex- 
pensive device, for retail poultry dealers’ use, which removes 
all sinews from fowls’ legs... . 

z 


A NEW adjustable carton wrapping machine combines flex- 
ibility in style of wrapping with high speed and ease of 
change from one size to another. .. . 

e 


A NEW machine for briquetting sawdust is said to turn out 
a product twice as heavy as wood and yielding as many heat 
units as a similar weight of coal... . 


A LIGHT, pneumatic-tired, self-powered, 40-passenger, 

stainless-steel railway car is near completion in Philadelphia. 

“Shot welding,” a new process, is used in its construction. 

Top speed is expected to be more than a mile a minute... . 
& 


A NEW protective coating material produces a brilliant, in- 
flexible, extremely hard film, said to be attacked by no sol- 
vents or chemicals except sulfuric acid over 50 per cent and 
strongly oxidizing solutions. .. . 


METAL, wood, glass, plaster or even cloth can be given pro- 
tective or decorative metal coatings by a new metallizing 
gun. Fed into the gun in wire form, metals are melted and 
sprayed on under high pressure... . 

a 


MACHINERY is fastened to floors without bolts or screws 
by a new method in which a specially prepared oil-, water- 
and compression-proof compound is used... . 


COLOR photography is made practical for amateurs by a 
new roll which combines three superimposed films, one sensi- 
tive to red, one to blue, one to yellow... . 


—PauL H. HAYWARD - 


Epitor’s Note—Material for this department is gathered from 
industrial and scientific publications, announcements from individ- 
ual industries, bulletins from research institutions and from per- 
sonal interviews. Further information upon any of the subjects 
mentioned will be furnished readers upon request. 
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In 1923 the railroads began a $6,750,000,000 program of plant improvement 
which reduced operating expenses per 1,000 traffic units from $9.30 to $8.34. 
The chart shows the effect of this change on net operating income 


The Railroads Explain Their Plight 


%*& ON THIS and the following pages are two views of the 


railroad situation. Here is the railroads’ answer to several 


questions you have been asking. In the following article 
Commissioner Eastman of the |. C. C. tells Herbert Corey 
his views of conditions and explains why he believes that 


public operation of the railroads must come eventually 





HY should the railroads, 
in a period when practi- 
cally every other indus- 
try is reducing prices, 
ask for increased prices 
for freight transportation, the major 
commodity which they have for sale? 

Why should the railroads feel that 
they have any special right to ask the 
Government to aid their credit? 

Business men have been asking the 
first of these questions since the rail- 
roads applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a 15 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates. 

The second question has been com- 
mon since the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation began to take shape. 

Railroad executives and officers of 
railroad associations are ready to an- 
swer both questions. If you want the 
two answers in one they will say: 

“Government regulation, which made 
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it impossible to conduct our business 
as other prudent business was con- 
ducted.” 

But if you ask these railroad men to 
go into more detail the answer to the 
first question will run about like this: 

Back in 1920 the Transportation Act 
was passed. It included the much dis- 
cussed 15A which ordered the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix such 
rates that carriers might “earn an 
aggregate annual net railway income 
equal to a fair return upon the aggre- 
gate value of the railway property.” 

At first that fair return was fixed at 
six per cent. In 1922, this was reduced 
to 5.75 per cent. 

But at neither rate did the Class I 
railroads earn what the Commission 
was supposed to allow them. They ran 
behind the supposed return nearly a 
billion in 1931. The nearest they ever 
came to it was in 1926 when they were 


only $145,000,000 less than the some- 
what mythical 5.75 per cent. 

But the real reason why the railroads 
find themselves in the present position 
dates back in 1922, two years after the 
Transportation Act was passed. At that 
time business was moving rapidly out 
of the post-war depression of 1920 and 
1921. Prices were going up rapidly. In 
spite of that the railroads—voluntarily 
in the case of farm products and by 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the case of all other com- 
modities—reduced prices ten per cent. 


Decreased operating expenses 


IT IS chiefly because of that reduction 
at a time when other industries were 
increasing prices that the railroads, un- 
able to accumulate defensive surpluses, 
are trying to raise prices now. 

Moreover the railroads would have 
found themselves far worse off if they 
had not, in 1923, started a prograrn of 
physical betterment which cost $6,750,- 
000,000 but reduced the unit cost of 
operation by 20 per cent. 

The accompanying charts show what 
happened. Actual railway operating in- 
come went up between 1921 and 1929 
because operating expenses were cut 
from $9.30 per 1,000 traffic units to 
$8.34. Had expense not been cut, the 
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net railway operating income of the 
railroads would have been in 1929 
about $440,000,000 less. 

Those operating economies made pos- 
sible substantial gains in net income, 
but they never made possible a sufficient 
gain to offset the enforced freight re- 
duction in 1922 and also to accumulate 
sufficient surplus to face a situation 
such as confronts them this year. 

In a hearing recently on proposed 
changes in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act, Commissioner East- 
man urged the repeal of the recapture 
clause which permits the railroads to 
retain only half their earnings above 
six per cent. Said Mr. Eastman: 

“To the extent that we find amounts 
of any considerable size due in proceed- 
ings now pending there are few, if any, 
railroads which have cash enough on 
hand with which to pay them.” 

So much for the first question. 


Government caused the trouble 


AS FOR the second, the answer is much 
the same. The railroads feel that they 
are entitled to special consideration in 
appealing to the Government for help 
to their credit, because the Government 
put them in their present position. 

Let us ask and give the railroads’ an- 
swers to two more questions. 

How grave is the plight of the roads? 

How great is the public interest in 
their condition other than its interest 
in satisfactory transportation? 

To the first question the railroads’ 
reply and the extract is from their state- 
ment to labor in proposing wage cuts: 

“There were 72 railway companies 
which failed by $90,000,000 to earn 
their fixed charges in 1931, and, unless 
present net earnings can be increased, 
the number that will not earn their 
fixed charges in 1932 will be much 
larger. The railway companies that are 
failing to earn their fixed charges are 
plainly in danger of becoming bank- 
Tupt.” 

To the second question the railroads 
answer on the same authority: 

“The life insurance companies report 
that they own $3,000,000,000 of rail- 
toad bonds and have 50,000,000 policy- 
holders. The mutual savings banks 
Teport that they own $1,700,000,000 of 
railroad bonds and have 12,500,000 de- 
positors.”’ 

Two steps to help the railroads have 
been taken. 

The partial assent to rate increases. 

The reduction in wages by mutual 
agreement. 

The third step lies in action by the 
new Reconstruction Corporation. 


The Road to 


Government Operation 
By HERBERT COREY 


ERHAPS joseph Bartiett East- 
man is not the “most powerful 
man in the United States, in or 
out of public life.” The compli- 
ment is at least debatable. 

Member Eastman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission presents the 
negative with some heat. He observes 
that there are ten other men on the 
Commission and very frequently he 
dissents from the majority. But it 
seems conservative to say that he is an 
extremely powerful man. In a two-page 
editorial, The Railway Age observed 
that he is doing more to promote gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads than 
everyone else is doing to prevent adop- 
tion of that policy: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion determines the rates the railways 
may charge and, in consequence, the 
earnings they can make. Over no other 
industry does any body exercise such 


power. Never before in the Commis- 
sion’s history has any member had an 
influence on its counsels remotely ap- 
proaching that of Commissioner East- 
man.” 

The manner in which Mr. Eastman 
is exercising his influence on the I. C. C. 
directly, and indirectly upon a $25,000,- 
000,000 industry and a republic of 130,- 
000,000 people who have never shown 
a marked sentiment for public owner- 
ship is thus defined by The Railway 
Age: 

“His economic premises and his rea- 
soning from them have become the 
warp and woof of every important 
opinion rendered by the Commission 
and, through their effect upon the rail- 
ways, have probably produced more 
effect upon economic conditions and 
tendencies in this country than those 
of any other man.” 

Commissioner Eastman is a modest 
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In 1922, when other prices were rising, the railroads reduced freight 
rates ten per cent. Had this reduction not been in effect between 1922 
and 1930 the roads could have set up reserves to meet this depression 
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man. If he were to discuss that estimate 
of his relation to his fellow Commis- 
sioners he would demur that he is being 
done too much honor. He is a firm be- 
liever in and a brilliant advocate of gov- 
ernment ownership. He maintains that 
it is no more socialistic for a Govern- 
ment to own and operate a railroad 
than it is to own and operate a highway. 
But he does not waste much time in 
debating this aspect of the question. If I 
have grasped his theory it is that the 
railroads will be pushed into the hands 
of the Government through the opera- 
tion of a natural law. The sovereign 
people may be as sovereign as they 
please and as hostile as possible to gov- 
ernment ownership. In the end there 
will be nothing they can do about it. 
But he is not in a hurry. 

“IT am not urging either the imme- 
diate or the early public ownership and 
operation of the railroads. Because of 
its magnitude that operation should not 
be contemplated without most careful 
preparation and planning and there has 
been nothing of the kind. Nor is the 
time ripe. Transportation is in an era 
of change. It is difficult to visualize even 
the near future. Until we can see ahead 
a little more clearly I am not ready to 
advise that steps be taken toward public 
ownership.” 

Before considering what I have called 
the Eastman formula it is desirable to 
get acquainted with the man. Commis- 
sioner Eastman is the most likable of 
men. His hearers are convinced that he 
is candid and gently courageous. There 
is never a suggestion that—within the 
frame of his opinions—he is not abso- 
lutely fair. A year ago an organization 
of railroad executives asked President 
Hoover to refuse him reappointment. 
They had nothing to say against the 
man. They were only opposed to his 
theories and his success in persuading 
the other members of the I. C. C. But 
the executives offered no candidate 
against him. Most of the practitioners 
before the I. C. C. disagree with him 
heartily. But many of them signed a 
petition asking his reappointment. 
Make what you may of that. 


Likes outdoor sports 


HE IS. round-faced, brown-haired, 
brown-eyed, 49 years old, five feet nine 
and muscular. Each day he plays hand- 
ball for an hour and when he has the 
chance he plays tennis. He fishes Cana- 
dian waters for a month each fall, he is 
good humored in wet clothes, and he 
does not swear, drink whisky or play 
contract bridge. 

He is perhaps the most determined 
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bachelor in Washington. He is charit- 
able with the generosity of a man who 
never is concerned about money. He 
works up his cases in the I. C. C. to the 
remotest detail and probably burns as 
much midnight oil as any other man in 
Washington. 

He prefers flying to sleeping cars, he 
smokes crusted old pipes, he has a 
prodigious memory for fact, an ap- 
petite for battle and a sophisticated 
friendliness. Those who wish to get ac- 
quainted will do better if they bring 
no letters of introduction. 

He is completely unable to recognize 
a licking. 

Amherst gave up its annual cane 
rush on his account. Eastman then had 
the displacement of an errand boy, a 
caustic tongue, and no knowledge of 
any form of athletic endeavor. He was 
editor of the college magazine and too 
busy to play. With these qualifications 
he got into the first and most belliger- 
ent row at the cane rush and was 
severely trampled on. 

When he had been revived he sat on 





UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 
Commissioner Eastman of the 


I. C. C. sees government opera- 
tion of the railroads as a natural 
evolution. He would not hasten it 


The Fence. That was a studied insult 
to the sophomore class and the middle 
weight champion of the class knocked 
him off. Young Mr. Eastman could not 
hit the middleweight champion. He did 
not even know how to hit at him. The 
champion kept on socking him and he 
kept on getting up for more. In recogni- 
tion of his undefeated spirit the soph- 
omore class formally exempted him 
from further hazing for the season. 


When the president of Amherst en- 
countered the jack-o’-lantern visage of 
young Mr. Eastman floating over the 
campus he called the student body 
together: 

“T have just seen Joe Eastman,” he 
said, “and I am shocked, young gentle- 
men! Shocked! In obedience to the 
democratic tradition of Amherst I have 
called you together to vote that the an- 
nual cane rush shall be abandoned.” 

The student body voted that the an- 
nual cane rush should not be aban- 
doned. 

“We shall abandon it anyway,” said 
the president of Amherst, abandoning 
the democratic tradition. 


Studied law out of school 


IN 1905 Eastman as a B. A. went to 
the South End House in Boston, over 
which Miss Jane Addams then pre- 
sided. The next year he was made the 
secretary-stenographer of the Public 
Franchise League and met such men as 
Judge Louis D. Brandeis and E. A. 
Filene and John H. Fahy and Dr. 
Morton Prince. After hours he studied 
law. In 1907 the investigation of the 
New Haven began and he was kept too 
busy until 1913 to study any more law. 
When he began to think of law again 
he spoke to Roscoe Pound: 

“IT am 31 years old,” he said. “It 
seems late in life to go to law school.” 

“Why should you?” asked the jurist. 
“T never did.” 

Other public service inquiries diverted 
him again. Then Governor Walsh ap- 
pointed him on the Public Service Com- 
mission of Massachusetts. In 1919 
President Wilson was being urged to 
name W. G. McAdoo to a vacancy ex- 
isting on the I. C. C. 

“T have heard enough of the Crown 
Prince,” said Mr. Wilson. 

The President confided in few men 
as he did in Justice Brandeis, who had 
only recently been confirmed as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court. Brandeis and 
Eastman have dined together almost 
weekly since 1906, and the Justice sug- 
gested Eastman’s name. Somewhat later 
Secretary Tumulty telephoned a rfe- 
quest that Justice Brandeis call at the 
White House to discuss the matter. 
Brandeis did not appear at the time 
appointed. The next Sunday Mr. Wil- 
son walked up Connecticut Avenue to 
Brandeis’ home: 

“TI realize now,” said he, “that it is 
not fitting for the President of the 
United States to ask a Justice of the 
Supreme Court to call upon him to 
discuss a political appointment. But the 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Business Points the Way to Lower 


Government Expense 


HE Government must live within its means. 

That is the practical conclusion of business men, 
who, as members of two committees of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, have given some 
months to study of the Government’s acute fiscal 

difficulties. 

The committees arrived at their conclusions by different 
roads. One group, headed by Fred W. Sargent, president of 
the Chicago and North Western Railway, gave its attention 
to federal taxation. The other, with Matthew S. Sloan as 
chairman, devoted its time to a study of federal finances. 
Both reported in January to the Chamber Directors who 
ordered the Sargent Committee’s report submitted to a 
referendum of the Chamber’s affiliated member organiza- 
tions with a view to crystallizing business opinion for the in- 
formation of Congress. The report of the Sloan Committee 
was accepted and ordered published. It is, in a measure, 
complementary to the report of the Sargent Committee. 

Thus, while the Sargent group urges “stern and deter- 
mined cutting of expenditures” as a first step in balancing 
the federal budget, the Sloan Committee makes some pointed 
suggestions as to where this cutting might be done. As ex- 
amples of particular expenditures which offer the largest pos- 
sibilities of drastic retrenchment it lists national defense, 
grants of federal aid to the states, military pensions and 
veterans’ benefits, Department of Commerce, Department of 
Agriculture, Post Office, the Federal Farm Board and some 
of the 40-odd independent establishments. 

“The attitude of the past,” this Committee says, “‘has been, 
‘if expenditures exceed income, then increase the income.’ 
This formula should now be reversed. If expenditures ex- 
ceed income, then reduce expenditures.” 

The Sargent Committee emphasizes the need for this 
about-face. It points out: 


The 1931 fiscal year closed June 30 with a Treasury deficit of 
$900,000,000. The 1932 or current fiscal year will close next June 
30 with a deficit of $2,100,000,000, according to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, if only those expenditures now budgeted are made 
and present revenue laws are unchanged. Such a deficit would be 
the largest in our history, except in the war years, 1918 and 1919. 
The 1933 fiscal year, it is officially forecast, would close with a 
deficit of $1,400,000,000 under present revenue laws and the 
budget recommendation. 

_ Because of the economic depression, individual and corporate 
incomes have greatly shrunk. Income tax receipts for the current 
fiscal year are estimated at $1,140,000,000 as compared with $2,- 
410,000,000 for the fiscal year 1929-30, a shrinkage of more than 
50 per cent. The shrinkage in customs and excise taxes is estimated 
at more than 40 per cent. 

In contrast to this declining revenue, expenditures have con- 
tinued to increase. They ran $3,600,000,000 for 1928; $3,800,000,- 
000 for 1929; $4,000,000,000 for 1930; $4,200,000,000 for 1931. 
They are on a present basis of $4,361,000,000 for the current year 
nd June 30, 1932. The budget estimate is $4,000,000,000 for 


To assist in meeting the situation, the President and the Secre- 


Ke 'sTERN and determined cutting of expendi- 
tures” is the recommendation of two Chamber 
of Commerce committees which have studied 
the Government's fiscal difficulties. And they 
are not advising blindly. Careful study has shown 
them where savings can be made without handi- 
capping proper functions of government 


tary of the Treasury have recommended that Congress impose 
new taxes calculated to yield $400,000,000 new revenue by June 
30 next and some $900,000,000 in the full year thereafter. By thus 
increasing taxes the expected deficits: for 1932 and 1933 would be 
reduced from $2,100,000,000 and $1,400,000,000 to $1,700,000, 
000 and $500,000,000 respectively, if expenditures beyond the 
budget are not added. The Treasury recommends the financing of 
these reduced deficits by sale of government bonds and expects 
that, during the fiscal year 1934, government receipts and ex- 
penses will become balanced. 

We note that the Treasury program is based upon and em- 
phasizes certain general principles with which our Committee has 
been in entire agreement: 

1. Every effort should be made to balance the budget within the 
next few years. 

2. Main dependence must be placed upon borrowing in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

3. Decreased dependence should be placed upon borrowing in 
the next fiscal year. 

4. Any program of tax increases should be mainly upon an 
emergency basis for a limited period to be stated in the revenue 
act itself. These same general policies were recommended in the 
tentative report which our Committee made to your Board Oct. 
2, 1931. 

On the other hand, the Treasury program involves a general 
policy which our Committee believes to be wholly unwarranted 
the application of increased tax rates retroactively to the income of 
individuals and corporations earned during 1931. Unforeseen taxes 
for which no advance provision can be planned are most burden- 
some and difficult to meet. No retroactive taxes of any kind should 
be imposed. Notwithstanding the nature of the emergency, we 
believe other ways should and can be found to meet it. 


Increase income and excise taxes 


AS FOR these “other ways” the Committee makes several 
specific proposals. It recommends moderate increases in nor- 
mal and surtax rates on individual incomes; enlargement of 
the group of income taxpayers by a reduction of the personal 
exemptions, and, if not made unnecessary by reduced expen- 
ditures, moderate excise taxes to be placed on a broad range 
of articles of wide use but not of first necessity so that the 
rates may be as low as possible. 

The Committee opposes a general sales or turnover tax; 
discourages any increase in corporation income tax rates 
and disapproves any increase of estate tax rates. It favors 
reduction of the tax on capital gains and of the allowance 
for capital losses. It urges that, immediately after the emer- 
gency situation has been provided for, a long-range program 
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of federal finance, embracing more strict control of future 
expenditures and greater stability of revenues be developed. 

Although this program requires additional taxes, the 
Committee recognizes that business and other taxpayers 
must face the facts. The Committee feels that it must advo- 
cate some increase in taxes to restore order to the govern- 
ment finances. The credit of the United States must be kept 
on a high plane. But it stipulates: 

“There is and can be no satisfactory tax program to sup- 
port the Government in a continuation of the high level of 
expense to which it became accustomed in the years of in- 
flated prosperity and large Treasury surpluses.” 

It was to this “high level of expense” that the Sloan Com- 
mittee devoted its attention. It found that per capita expen- 
ditures, compared with the pre-war year of 1913, have in- 
creased about 360 per cent for the Federal Government, 285 
per cent for the states and 200 per cent for local units. 


Expenses have grown too fast 


“EVEN in prosperous times,” the Committee says, “these 
expenditures were growing much more rapidly than the na- 
tional income. In a period of depression the weight of these 
expenditures is greatly increased. It is the duty of govern- 
ments to make the adjustment required of individuals. 

“If these adjustments are to be made, government activi- 
ties must be curtailed. In recent years the Federal Govern- 
ment has expanded greatly. It has aided in performing func- 
tions which traditionally are state functions. It has gone into 
a wide range of social and economic regulatory and educa- 
tional activities. Some of these activities could be left to the 
states and others to private initiative. No work should be 
carried on at government expense for private persons or 
individuals. Social work which reaches down to the very 
homes of individuals can be dispensed with in times of fiscal 
emergency. Working units of the Federal Government should 
not be placed in uneconomic locations for local political rea- 
sons. Official positions which are no longer necessary because 
of changing conditions should not be retained. Direct money 
subsidies to private groups open the way to extravagance.” 

In pointing out specific instances where reduction seems 
possible, the Committee concentrates on those departments 
and activities which constitute the largest items of expendi- 
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tures or which have shown the most rapid increase in recent 
years. It urges that Congress scrutinize the value of services 
of the Departments of Commerce, Labor, Justice and Agri- 
culture to ascertain whether their activities have expanded 
unduly and whether the causes of recent large increases may 
be eliminated. It advocates prompt action to eliminate the 
postal deficit, estimated at $195,000,000 for 1932. 

With the War and Navy Departments accounting for 
about 20 per cent of the total budget for 1931, the Committee 
urges suspension of new naval construction beyond that al- 
ready contracted for until pending international naval con- 
ferences determine the future status of the Navy. 

The Committee shows scant tolerance for the rapid 
growth in the number and expense of independent establish- 
ments and urges that the 42 present such establishments, 
spending $1,300,000,000, be eliminated so far as practicable. 

Referring to the Federal Farm Board, the Committee 
urges that this body be called upon to return to the Govern- 
ment some of the funds now in its hands. 

It also recommends that many federal grants to the states 
be discontinued because of substantial achievement of 
original objectives or because projects now under way are 
impracticable. The Committee insists that the entire subject 
of federal grants to the states be reviewed by Congress and 
more suitable principles of permanent application provided. 

In discussing the federal construction program the Com- 
mittee observes that “the increase in appropriations for pub- 
lic construction has been largely inspired by an effort to re- 
lieve economic conditions. There is considerable belief that 
the present depression is too deep to be much alleviated by 
any practical and prudent public building program.” 

The Committee feels that “further expansion of public 
construction is not favored and borrowing for this specific 
object should not be resorted to.” 

To clear the way as much as possible for these or other 
reductions in government expense, the committee urges offi- 
cials, business and civic associations and the public gener- 
ally to refrain from asking increased appropriations for ex- 
isting government activities. As an earnest of its good faith, 
the Chamber directors adopted a resolution instructing the 
Chamber’s offices to suspend, during the emergency, any re- 
quests for increased government expenditures, even though 
approved in past commitments of the Chamber. 
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again while state and local kept on going. 








of government. 





The Mounting Burden of Taxation 


HERE in a way quick to see is the curve of taxation for the 
past 60 years. It’s in three sections piled one on the other. The 
top part is federal, the middle state and the bottom local, and 
the line that runs along so evenly until about 1918 is the total. 
We reached what should have been a peak of nine billions in 
1920. Then federal taxes declined for awhile only to shoot up 


And government expenses are still higher for bond issues 
must be added to taxation if we would figure all the burden 
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Estimates based on Publication of U. S. Census Bureau on state and local taxation; reports of 


Secretary of the Treasury, figures of National Industrial Conference Board 
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Tragic Eras of American Business 
1884 and 1893 


By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 


Of the staff of NATION'S BUSINESS 


“@ SUPPOSE the coun- 
try is generally pros- 
perous outside of Wall 
Street. True, the pro- 
ducers are not getting 

very high prices for their 
products but their supplies 
are abundant and manufac- 
turers are busy. I think the 
condition of the country on 
the whole is quite satisfac- 
tory.” 

Thus spoke former Pres- 
ident U. S. Grant in an in- 
terview recorded in the New 
York Mail and Express, 
May 4, 1884. The next day 
the firm of Grant and Ward 
failed in a spectacular way 
and the panic of 1884 was 
on the country. At first, it 
was reported that this firm, 
in which the General was a 
peculiar sort of silent part- 
ner, had failed for $500,000. 
A few days later it was 
found that the liabilities 
reached $16,000,000, while 
assets were only $67,000. 

The old soldier was ap- 
parently guiltless of any in- 
tentional wrong. Two of his 
sons lost heavily. So did he. 
Vanderbilt came to his aid 
with $150,000. The real defaulter was 
Nathaniel Ward, an engaging young 
Ponzi of 30. By not too subtle inference 
the firm had let it be understood that 
it had favorable government contracts. 
To aid his sons the General had em- 
powered the firm to use his name in any 
way that might be profitable. The edi- 
tors of the country rushed to his support 
exclaiming vehemently that no stigma should be attached to 
the name of so valorous a soldier. 

The panic of 1873 and the depression which followed had 
made news out of economics. Editors were beginning to see 
that the masses were interested not only in Wall Street but 
in all ramifications of trade. Consequently much more ma- 
terial regarding this and the succeeding depression is avail- 
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Silver agitation, farm mortgages, reckless 
railroad building brought the panic of 1893 


able than could be found in 
the news of 1837, 1857 or 
1873. 

On May 14, 1884, the 
Boston Evening Journal 
under the head “A Dark 
Day in Wall Street” re- 
ported that “not since Black 
Friday has Wall Street pre- 
sented such scenes as those 
witnessed in the vicinity of 
the Stock Exchange this 
morning. The market which 
has been so steadily falling 
for days opened in the con- 
tinued order and depression 
reigned supreme. 

“Suddenly a failure was 
announced. Then came an- 
other and another until five 
well-known and _ respected 
firms were posted as having 
succumbed to the deplor- 
able condition of affairs. 
The Street was growing 
wild. Men and boys were 
rushing to and fro forcing 
their way through the 
crowds that gathered on the 
sidewalks and in the middle 
of the street. Old men shook 
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WE HAVE heard this depression called “the worst in 
history.” To determine if this was actually true, Mr. Craig 
examined the records of past panics as revealed in news- 
papers and magazines of the times. This study indicates 
not only that this is not our worst depression but that we 
can never again have depressions as severe as in the past 


their heads in grave anxiety and the young ones were for 
once silent and perplexed.” 

The same paper in its supplement adds that “the height 
of the excitement was reached in the last hour when numer- 
ous alarming rumors were set afloat and the brokers in the 
Exchange became a howling mob that appeared to be throw- 
ing stocks overboard, reckless of every consideration except 
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their terror. The sale of stocks at the Exchange reached a 
total that was officially placed at 500,000 shares.” 

In reviewing the past year, the New York Tribune on 
January 2, 1885, summarized the events of the previous 
May as follows: 


Failures bring fixancial panic 


“THIS month witnessed a so-called ‘panic’ in the Stock Ex- 
change. The Marine Bank and Grant and Ward suspended 
on Tuesday, May 5. The next week the Metropolitan Bank 
and a number of banking and brokerage firms suspended, 
adding to the excitement and depression in financial circles. 
The speculations of John C. Eno with some $4,000,000 be- 
longing to the Second National Bank were also developed 
and made part of the history of the month. The clearing 
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The Metropolitan Bank failure was reflected in the 
stock market. It helped bring the panic of 1884 


house met immediately after the failure of the Metropolitan 
Bank and by their prompt joint action and the issue of clear- 
ing house certificates relieved the situation. Stock declines 
were swift and violent. The money market in call loans for a 
few days rode stringent at one-fourth to one per cent a day.” 

The New York Sun on January 1, 1884, found that 


this New Year’s day does not find our people so prosperous and 
contented as they were when the year 1883 came in. Even then 
the tide of commerce and manufacturing prosperity which came 
with a swell in 1879 had begun to recede. Trade and finance, 
commerce and manufacturing have become more and more de- 
pressed. Profits have been still further reduced. Prudent mer- 
chants have grown more cautious. Buyers have been fearful of 
overloading themselves and in general a hand-to-mouth business 
has been done. Doubt and suspicion have jarred Wall Street. 
Manufacturers of iron and cotton and woolen goods are work- 
ing with reduced forces, are curtailing their products or are giving 
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their hands the option of taking lower wages or going without 
work altogether. 

Wall Street has never before been so gloomy at a holiday sea- 
son. The brokers are in no mood for fun. 

The New York Tribune reported on January 8, 1885, that: 
thus far, December 15, 1884, must be regarded as the period of 
lowest prices (wholesale) yet reached in the country. 

The same paper in its résumé of the past year said: 

The year 1884 was marked by a larger number of failures than 
occurred in any previous year. The Mercantile Agency reports 
10,968 in the United States against 9,184 in 1883. Liabilities 
amounted to $226,000,000, an increase of more than 30 per cent. 
These reports include 904,759 persons in business. Of these, one 
in 82 failed. In 1878 one in 64 failed. 

On January 4, 1885, the Tribune added that “the changes 
in the rate of wages continue, particularly in the iron and 
steel business. The Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Works at 
Homestead, Pa., have posted a notice 
to reduce the wages of employees 23 per 
cent in the mill, and ten per cent for 
laborers. The company employs about 
1,000 men.” 





Looking for sunshine 


THE next day Greeley’s journal added 
that “the root of difficulties in 1884 was 
not that trade was small but that it was 
not generally profitable.” 

A few could look on the bright side. 
The editor of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper took heart after the first 
shock of the panic and said, May 24, 
1884, “The outlook on the whole is all 
the better for the recent disturbance. 
The storm has in a measure cleared the 
commercial atmosphere and may be 
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The winter of 1893 was one of the darkest ever 


recorded. Unemployment was widespread 
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PASSENGER CARS $ 

PRICED AS LOW AS , 
TRUCK CHASSIS $ 

PRICED AS LOW AS 

%-TON MODELS $ 

WITH BODIES 

PRICED AS LOW AS 

144-TON MODELS $ 

WITH BODIES 

PRICED AS LOW AS 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. 
Low delivered prices and easy G.M. A.C, terms.. 
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Chevrolet economy 
STARTS ON THE DAY OF PURCHASE 


The unexcelled economy which has made Chevrolet the first 





choice of so many business firms, is an all-inclusive economy. 
It makes itself felt in every phase of Chevrolet’s operation, 
performance, upkeep and maintenance. It extends throughout 
the long period of Chevrolet ownership. And it starts on 





the very day you purchase a Chevrolet! The prices on both 
Chevrolet passenger cars and trucks are among the very lowest 
in today’s automotive market. You can buy a Chevrolet Six 
for as little as $475, f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. On the truck 
line, reductions that range from $10 to as high as $65 have 


SRS 7 


recently been announced. They make Chevrolet trucks, more 
than ever, the ones to buy for lowest transportation costs. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET 
USIX-CYLINDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


When visiting a CHEvro.et dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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considered a harbinger of the better times that are to come.” 

Robert Ingersoll turned his power of description to the 
scene in 1887: 

“Our country is prostrated. Labor is in rags. Energy has 
empty hands. The wheels of the factories are still. In the 
safe of prudence, money lies locked by the key of fear. Con- 
fidence is what we need—confidence in each other; confidence 
in ourselves; confidence in our institutions; in our form of 
government; in the great future; confidence in law; con- 
fidence in liberty, in progress and in the grand destiny of 
a great republic.” 


Spectacular news of 1884 


SINCE few of the present readers of NATION’S BUSINESS 
were also newspaper readers in 1884, it might be interesting 
to recall some of the main topics of the times. Stirring out- 
laws contributed perhaps the most spectacular news. Jesse 
and Frank James were among the leaders, although Johnnie 
Irving and Frank Rande received an enviable amount of 
newspaper space. The gentle Matthew Arnold had set the 
country agog with his lecture tour. The editors were ex- 
tremely apprehensive lest he return to England with un- 
complimentary criticisms. Tyndall was stirring up interest in 
science with his lectures. 

The accounts of Bismarck and his activities were frequent- 
ly in the news as he made alliances in Europe which were to 
stir up future trouble. Macy’s was advertising corsets for 
49 cents early in the year while a rival operator quoted an 
allegedly superior article for 39 cents. John L. Sullivan fre- 
quently broke into the news. Anthony Comstock was har- 
assing publishers and booksellers for purveying obscene 
literature. Professional sports were crowding the more gen- 
teel amateur pastimes for news space. 

The first comprehensive study of depressions was made in 
1886. The economist responsible was the first Commissioner 
of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, who appraised the situation in 
the country in his first report, part of which is included here: 

Industry has been enormously developed, cities have been 
transformed, distances covered, and a new set of economic tools 
has been given in profusion to rich countries and, in a more 
reasonable amount, to poorer ones. What is strictly necessary 
has been done oftentimes to superfluity. 

This full supply of economic tools to meet the wants of nearly 
all branches of commerce and industry is the most important 
factor in the present industrial depression. It is true that the 
discovery of new processes of manufacture will undoubtedly con- 
tinue, and this will act as an ameliorating influence, but it will 
not leave room for a marked extension, such as has been wit- 
nessed during the past 50 years, or afford a remunerative em- 
ployment of the vast amount of capital which has been created 
during that period. 

The day of large profits is probably past. There may be room 
for further intensive, but not extensive development of industry 
in the present era of civilization. . . . Supplying themselves with 
full facilities for industry and commerce will give to each of the 
great nations of Europe and America something to do, but the 
part of each in this work will be small and far from enough to 
insure more than temporary activity. 


A new factor appeared during the ‘eighties, which must 
be considered henceforth in all industrial matters. It was the 
labor movement. The first really successful strike in the 
country took place in 1885 on the Gould railway property. 
It was conducted by a loosely organized group known as the 
Knights of Labor. The Knights declined for various reasons, 
and were superseded by the American Federation of Labor. 

Resumption of specie payment in 1879 had relieved the 
hard times following the crash of 1873. Until late in 1883, 
general prosperity was the rule. Then commercial failures 
began to darken the picture. The spectacular frauds which 
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came to light in May disturbed not only the financial struc. 
ture, but the whole commercial pattern as well. Nobody 
trusted his neighbor. More than any other factors, it was 
distrust and suspicion, brought about by the frauds and 
failures, which made 1884 go down in history as a de. 
pression year. It was not one of the most severe, but its 
effects were keen enough. Renewed activity in railroad 
building, and settlement of the West relieved the situa- 
tion and accelerated the country’s forward march. The coun- 
try may truly be said to have worked itself out of this 
depression. 

Between 1880 and 1890, railroad building averaged 7,000 
miles a year. The Canadian Pacific, Great Northern, South- 
ern Pacific, and Denver and Rio Grande were among the 
important lines completed in this decade. So important were 
they to the development of the West that, between 1885 and 
1890, some 16,000,000 acres were taken up by homesteaders, 

The impetus which the rails gave the steel business was 
increased by another new development which was to play 
an important part in American life. That was the skyscraper. 
In 1883, the first steel frame building was erected in Chicago. 
Between 1880 and 1890 the output of pig iron doubled. The 
eighties also contributed a large share of inventive genius 
which was not then appreciated fully. 

The panic of 1893 came a few months after the bloody 
Homestead steel strike. Just before the election of 1892, a 
group of private police fired several volleys into a mob of 
strikers demanding higher wages. Silver agitation, agricul- 
tural depression, farm mortgages, reckless railway financing 
and unsound banking are generally credited with bringing 
on the panic, which came with dramatic suddenness. The 
failure of the Reading Railroad and the collapse of the 
National Cordage Company drew banks down with them. 
Soon 22,000 miles of rails were in the hands of receivers. 


Silver and gold were fighting 


POLITICS was tied into the depression in an interesting 
way. The western silver mining states wanted the Govern- 
ment to buy silver for currency in increasing quantities and 
at good prices. The eastern bankers preferred a single gold 
standard. After the financial crisis, the gold reserve which 
protected the greenbacks in the Treasury vaults shrank to 
dangerously low levels. Instead of sending gold into the 
country, foreigners sent back American securities. Perhaps 
at no time in our history has there seemed to be such a 
wide variation between the interests of the East and West. 
The Administration was caught between the desires of the 
two. 

The gold reserve continued to be drained out, until, in 
1895, President Cleveland and his Cabinet held a dramatic 
meeting with J. Pierpont Morgan, who agreed to give the 
Government $65,000,000 in gold in exchange for bonds. 
Thus for the first time the Government, on the verge of 
bankruptcy, was forced to seek the aid of private business. 
In former depressions the Treasury was able to assist har- 
assed business. 

The standing of the Government was made safe, but the 
sectional differences of the country were such that few 
measures of national interest could be passed by Congress. 
At the time, President Cleveland was soundly criticized for 
“selling out the country to Wall Street” and history has been 
slow to give him the credit he deserves for his courage in 
striking out into new paths. He lost popularity but he saved 
his country’s credit. 

The headlines in the latter part of 1893 and early in 
1894 tell the pathetic story of the state of the country: 
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Fr best worker 


pica jplocilly of wellee 


OFFICE MANAGERS FIND FRIGIDAIRE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


_ Water is important to health and if 


your employees do not drink ade- 
quate amounts of water, their effi- 
ciency is affected. The reasons why 
most people do not drink enough 
water are because it is either too 
warm, too cold or the supply is not 
convenient. 

Frigidaire Water Coolers will 
correct these conditions in your 
office by furnishing an unfailing 
supply of properly cooled water in 
convenient locations. Better office- 
health will be promoted. Greater 
efficiency will result. And, in addi- 
tion, Frigidaire reduces your water- 
cooling expense and eliminates all 


the muss and inconvenience of old- 
fashioned methods. 

Frigidaire has set a new style in 
water-cooling equipment. The 
smartly designed cabinet is very 
compact and finished in a neutral 
shade of durable Duco. Frigidaire 
is incredibly quiet in operation... 
the cooling unit is an improved 
type which makes for quick, effi- 
cient cooling . . . and the sturdy 
mechanism is provided with the 
EXTRA POWER which insures a 
surplus of cooled water always. 
Many special features have been 
added ... send for booklet. Frigid- 
aire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLERS 


Equipped with a Refrigerating Unit that is Guaranteed for 3 Years 


When writing to Fricrpatre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Its operating cost is negligible...” 


— Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric 
Railway Employees of America, Providence, R. I. 


“Frigidaire enables our force to get a drink with- 
out the inconvenience of stepping outside of the 
office. This is a time-saving feature which means 
money to us. We feel Frigidaire is a health-main- 
taining factor. It undoubtedly encourages much 
drinking which doctors prescribe as a healthful 
practice. The operating cost is negligible...” 

















A NEW TYPE FAUCET isa special feature on all - 


models for cooling bottled water. So convenient, 
a glass of water can be drawn with only one hand. 
There are also models for connection to city water 
lines. Some models have a special refrigerator 
compartment for keeping beverages, lunches, 
cigars. Many other features have been added, 
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THE CRY FOR WORK OR BREAD 

CHARITABLE SOCIETIES UNABLE TO MEET ALL THE CALLS MADE 
UPON THEIR RESOURCES 

THE CITY'S UNEMPLOYMENT ESTIMATED BY SANITARY POLICE AT 
MORE THAN 60,000 

FEEDING 2,800 EVERY DAY OR ONE-TWELFTH THE POPULATION 
IN YONKERS 

STATE TO SATISFY HUNGER 

TAMMANY’S HELP FOR THE POOR 

POVERTY AND DESTITUTION AMONG WAGE EARNERS IS WIDESPREAD 

POVERTY’S PINCH IS HARD 

PETTY THIEVES SAY COLD AND HUNGER DROVE THEM TO STEAL 

DISTRESS IN JERSEY CITY 

HARD TIMES IN ELIZABETH 


Hard times brought pitiful reports 


ON December 19, 1893, the New York Sun carried the re- 
port of the Rev. John B. Devins, pastor of Faith Chapel to 
the New York Presbytery. In part he said: 

“Our brethren are in distress. Their life blood is oozing 
away. They are dying from starvation while politicians are 
discussing the Wilson Bill. Factories are shut down. Mills 
are closed. Stores have reduced their forces. Men independent 
a year ago are walking the streets today—beggars.” 

In the same paper Ballington Booth of the Salvation Army 
says that he despairs of giving the many applicants the 
miserable pittance that will keep life and body together. 
Within the last year he reports that “We have been able 
to find employment for 6,380 people but in spite of this the 
prospect for the winter is one of the darkest ever recorded. 
The number reported by slum brigades, rescue brigades and 
food and shelter brigades as suffering from lack of coal, lack 
of food and lack of woolen clothing was never more sorrow- 
ful or depressing.” 

Dr. Devins closed his report with an estimate that 30,000 
union men and twice as many non-union men were unem- 
ployed in New York City in December, 1893. 

The depression following this panic was the first, and the 
worst which the West has known. Rail strikes and bank 
failures prostrated huge areas and retarded the development 
of towns. 

The Nebraska State Journal in surveying the situation re- 
called that the United States was not alone in feeling a de- 
pressed state of trade. It noted that Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Germany, Greece and Australia were far below nor- 
mal. 

Tornados, mine explosions, anarchist uprisings and other 
disasters brought a “total loss of life never equalled.” A radi- 
cal in Barcelona, Spain, hurled a bomb into a theater killing 
more than 100. Twelve thousand Persians were killed in an 
earthquake in that country. Riots of the unemployed were 
reported even in staid Holland. Spain, Italy and Russia were 
struggling in a condition of quasi-bankruptcy, according to 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette of January 1, 1894, 
estimated that 70 or 80 thousand miles of railroads passed 
into the hands of receivers in 1893. 

The day before, the Commercial Gazette said that 


the depression in business, the shrinkage in values and general 
poverty that have followed the panic are without precedent. The 
panic of 1873, which was the reaction from the inflation of the 
war period, sinks into insignificance in comparison with the record 
of the year which closes today. Liabilities of commercial banking 
and railroad concerns that failed during the twelve months aggre- 
gate nearly one billion, eight hundred million. These stupendous 
figures are unparalleled. 


In New York the same day the Sun said that 


the destitution in Paterson (N. J.) is nearing the high water mark 
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of 1873 when it was estimated that one of ten of the total popu- 
lation was dependent on charities for the necessities of life. From 
the statistics recently gathered the proportion of destitute js 
one in 13. 

Chauncey M. Depew is quoted in the Bismarck (N. D.) 
Daily Tribune, December 27, 1893, on his return from 
Europe. 

The cry of all Europe is bad business. Nothing like it has ever 
been known before. They all feel and look poor. While this is 
especially true of continental Europe, England has not escaped 
the prevailing hard times. The great coal strike which was just 
ended produced an incalculable amount of damage. Coal became 
so scarce and expensive that factories were forced to shut down. 

Hotels also suffered. This is especially true in Italy. The World’s 
Fair and the scare have kept Americans at home and travel has 
fallen off one half. 

Strikes and lockouts were frequent in the middle ’nineties, 
In 1894, it is estimated that nearly a million workers were 
involved, chiefly among the mine and rail groups. Some 
125,000 workers walked out as a result of the Pullman strike 
in Chicago. 

Blood was shed and property destroyed. For the first time 
an injunction was handed down against a union, and bitter 
hatred was stirred up. Federal troops were called out to stop 
looting and put down rioting. 

In 1897, the strength of the union movement could be 
gauged, when the United Mine Workers went on strike. Al- 
though the membership was only 10,000, nearly 100,000 
miners walked out in sympathy, shutting down every coal 
field in the country except West Virginia. The miners won 
a sweeping victory. The strikes of the ‘nineties, it might 
be added, were largely defensive while those of the early 
years of the next century were offensive moves to win bet- 
ter conditions. 

The demand for gold coupled with the decline in need for 
silver brought about new discoveries of gold on the North 
American continent and in Africa. The addition of this new 
wealth was an important factor in the recovery of 1898. In 
1897, commodity prices reached the lowest level in 100 
years, and then began a sharp ascent. In 1896 this country 
was fortunate in yielding bumper crops while other lands 
were suffering from poor harvests. More than the average 
man realizes, some of our periods of greatest prosperity have 
been enjoyed at the expense of less fortunate nations. 


A country with a stronger fiber 


WITH the close of the nineteenth century came an end to 
several phases of American life which can never come again. 
At least a few of the troubles which cause panics and de- 
pressions had been experienced for the last time. The nation 
had at last achieved one mind on the currency problem. Each 
period of hard times taught the country something. The 
whole fiber of the country was toughened a little by each 
adversity, and little by little the body of the people was in- 
oculated against recurrence of the same disease. 

The century ended as the country was enjoying a period 
of prosperity. The economic storms which had been safely 
weathered since the founding of the Republic had cleared 
away scores of misapprehensions. In 1800 we were one of 
the weak nations of the world. In 1900 we bowed to none. 
There was no question any more of our right to exist. The 
development which that single century saw in this country 
was greater than the world had ever witnessed before. By 
1900, science had replaced the West as the source of man’s 
faith in progress and the future. 

(This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Craig. The 
fourth will appear in an early issue.) 
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: You can sharpen 
| the pencil too fine! 


ew 


Business is frantically sharpening the pencil these days. But whittling selling 
prices too fine finds you trembling at the breaking point, flirting with fatal disaster. 


try 
\ds Unless you back it up with reduced production costs. 


Age The manufacturers who are doing the least worrying today are those who have 
i turned back to manufacturing and reduced production costs to fit present-day 
price levels ... A number of them have found the way with the help of Special 
Production Machines. 

With over forty years of experience in practical machine design and construction, 
to 


‘in. 


| we have been able to improve the performance of existing machinery and’ build 
Pe special machinery to meet special needs, to cut costs and improve production in 


on some of the largest plants in a variety of industries. 


ach In your plant there are costly production weaknesses you have tolerated in more 
Phe 


ach 





liberal times because there was no ready remedy. Every plant has some. This is 
the time to eliminate them. It costs 
you nothing to ask us if we can 


iod e help you. Write Special Production 
ely Machines, 67 Newport Avenue, 
~ 'o C l a Norfolk Downs, Massachusetts. 

Oo } 


yne. 

The 

nods | PRODUCTION MACHINES 
By & Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 

in S For over forty years, Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured automatic jabor-saving machinery 


for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise 


Phe SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINES, NORFOLK DOWNS, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing to Specta Propuction Macutines please mention Nation’s Business 
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A The layout is so arranged that | 
each bundling machine is fed | 
automatically and directly from 
a Cellophane wrapping machine. | 


| 


How the makers 


of BROMO QUININE 


improved their package 
* 


and also made an important 





saving by bundling the product 


Y adopting Cellophane wrapping, the Paris 


Medicine Company has been able to make a 





marked improvement in the appearance of the 
Bromo Quinine package, without changing any of 
its well-known characteristics—an extremely important factor, 
especially in the sale of proprietary remedies. 

In addition to improving the appearance of the package, the sealed 
Cellophane wrapper also assures the buyer that the goods are fresh, 
and in the same perfect condition in which they left the makers’ plant. 

To lower packing costs, the Paris Medicine Company also installed 
bundling machines, which are fed automatically from the Cellophane 
wrapping machines. The packages are bundled in dozen lots, tightly 
wrapped and sealed in strong kraft paper. Every thousand bundles 
which pass through these machines represent a saving of $6 to $7 
on former costs of packing in cartons. 

Can your package be improved? Can your costs be lowered? 

We will be glad to help you find the answer to these important 
questions. Get in touch with our nearest office. 
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lrritations in 


Business 


me with an irritated look. 

He said, “The chief is a grand 
guy—honest, kindly, capable, and so 
on. But about once a day I feel like 
cracking him one on the jaw, for all that, 


T* junior partner came out to see 


| He is an incurable long-distance-tele- 


phone-conversation interrupter. 

“We do a good deal of business over 
the telephone. The chief is a little deaf, 
and won’t talk over the phone if he can 
help it. He always asks me to do that. 
Well, when we have a car of grain to 
sell or a car of feed to buy, I get on the 
phone. Then he will get into action. 


Interrupts the phone talk 


“I DON’T know whether other people 


are built on my lines or not. I can listen 
to two conversations going on in the 
same room with me, and get the sub- 
stance of both; but I can’t listen on the 
phone and pay attention to somebody 
at my elbow at the same time. Where 
time is money at the end of the month, 
I want to talk to the point; I want to 
be sure to speak and hear straight. It 
makes some difference in our business 
whether we sell a car of grain to go im- 
mediately, or in thirty days. And in- 
variably, when I get my party, the 
chief starts to talk to me. 

“He'll say, ‘Be sure to tell him we 
can’t ship till next week.’ And so on. I 
can’t listen to both; I just can’t. I have 
to prolong the conversation, or take 
chances of missing important details. 
And if I don’t stop to listen to the chief, 
he gets mad. 

“I’ve tried to educate him, by going 
carefully over every possible detail that 
I may want to cover before I call up. 
That hasn’t made a bit of difference. 
We may agree that we can’t ship a cer- 
tain car before next Tuesday; I’ve got it 
on the memo pad in front of me; I speak 
of it at once to my party; but does that 
stop the chief? Not a bit of it. He'll in- 


| terrupt to remind me of it. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 
LONDON: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


- 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMP NY 


Over 200 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





When writing to Packace Macuinery Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


“T can’t teach him; I don’t want to 
slight him; and I’ve got so I dread to 
have him around when I do business 
over the phone. Can you suggest any- 
thing short of murder to remedy the 
situation?” 

I couldn’t. All I could do was to add 


| one more to my list of the unconscious 


exponents of bad manners in telephone 
conversations.—RONALD FOXCROFT 
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Burroughs Typewriter Billing Machine is the only machine that writes and computes 
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HERE’S HELP 
IN TOUGH TIMES 









How to 
INCREASE 


Your Sales 
through the use of 


AWA 


Merchandise 
Warehouses 








There’s a way to cut costs 
while increasing your sales 


and this 


FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW 


F YOU haven’t seen this new book on 

modern selling and distributing meth- 
ods, write today for your free copy. It 
tells how to gain regional or national dis- 
tribution for your product, at minimum 
cost... how to place spot stocks of your 
merchandise in the cities where your 
goods can be most readily and profitably 
sold... how to reduce branch house 
overhead by using our warehouses as your 
own branch distributing points. 

Nationally-known merchandisers — fa- 
mous for their success in selling their 
maximum market—contributed the facts, 
figures and ideas which this book pre- 
sents. You'll read in it the experiences 
of such products as Lucky Strike, Beech- 
Nut, Bon Ami, Borden, Carnation Milk, 
Colgate, Comet Rice, Karo—and hun- 
dreds of others, made by manufacturers 
large and small. 

In these trying times, alert executives 
are finding fruitful knowledge and com- 
mon-sense inspiration in the A.W.A. 
Booklet. Write today for your free copy. 
Let us show you how to get strategic 
distribution for your raw materials, 
manufactured articles or service parts. 
Economical, efficient distribution — at 
minimum cost! That’s what A.W.A. 
warehouses offer. The book tells how. 





R 
WAREHOU 


ASSOCIATION 
1992 Adams-Franklin Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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America’s Foreign Offices 
By JOHN CHARLES LINTHICUM 


Member of Congress from Maryland 


| MN 1926 Congress passed the Foreign 
| Service Buildings Act, and appointed 

a Foreign Service Buildings Commis- 

sion to carry out its provisions. The 
Commission’s membership now includes 
the secretaries of state, treasury, and 

commerce; Senators Borah and Swan- 
son, and Representative Temple and 
myself. 

The Commission plans to erect a gov- 

ernment building in every one of 170 
odd cities where we have diplomatic 
'and consular representatives, and we 
plan to centralize under one roof gov- 
'ernmental activities in each of the ma- 
| jor capitals. Before 1925, the United 
| States owned few buildings abroad. The 
Government rented such quarters as it 
could. 

If our ambassadors and ministers 
were rich enough, they could rent suit- 
able houses. Our office buildings as a 
whole were unsatisfactory, and, with 
the consulate in one building, the com- 
mercial attaché in another, and the 
embassy or legation staff in still an- 
other, American business men might 
waste a day in seeing officials whom 
they could have seen in an hour or two 
had the offices been under a single roof. 
| The Foreign Service Buildings Com- 
| mission now has either completed or 
‘under way 37 projects in as many 

foreign capitals and cities. Congress has 
authorized ten million dollars for the 
work and we will use it to erect govern- 
ment buildings in those cities where the 
need is greatest. Obviously, this sum is 
not enough to cover the 170 odd cities, but 
we have been able to make a good start. 








Examples of American building 


'THE buildings we are putting up rep- 
resent the finest efforts of American 
architects. From top to bottom they are 
American, and they have all the con- 
veniences to which Americans are ac- 
customed. 

The furniture, accessories and plumb- 
ing are American. This modern type of 
American building will help to promote 
the sale of American buildings, furni- 
ture, office equipment, refrigeration, and 
many other things. 

Example is often the best advertise- 
,ment. I recall an American minister 





in Switzerland whose wife ordered a 
vacuum cleaner from the United States. 
It was not long before her Swiss friends 
discovered how this device lightened 
the household burdens. Many of them 
ordered vacuum cleaners. 


Prestige counts abroad 


OUR program will help the American 
business man abroad in another way. 
National prestige counts for much in 
international trade, and European na- 
tions have long recognized this relation- 
ship. 

To put a consul or a trade commis- 
sioner in a shabby office is not a good 
way to advertise the United States, or 
the industrial and commercial achieve- 
ments of this country. 

The Commission has devoted special 
attention to the American posts in Asia 
and in South and Central America. 
These are among the principal fields of 
the expansion of American trade in the 
future. Here, too, the American busi- 
ness man faces keen competition. Mod- 
ern and well equipped government 
buildings, such as the embassies we now 
have in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, will bring added prestige to the 
United States. 

The Commission is using the colonial 
type of architecture in the main. The 
exteriors of many of these buildings 
will be duplicates of some of the fa- 
mous mansions of colonial days. 

In the long run our program will 
mean a great saving for the taxpayers. 
Consolidation of nearly a score of gov- 
ernment activities in a single building, 
as has been done in Paris, will be a real 
economy. Rent will be saved, and we 
have been spending for the rent of of- 
fices alone over $550,000 a year. 

In the past we have spent large sums 
in erecting temporary exhibits at foreign 
expositions to house products of Amer- 
ican factories. The Commission pro- 
poses to erect, in these new government 
buildings, 170 permanent exhibits of 
American architecture, furniture, office 
equipment and business methods. For 
each of the buildings will be an en- 
during exhibit of our standards of living 
and the industrial efficiency of twen- 
tieth-century America. 
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@ A piston ring manufacturer con- 
tinues to rapidly expand his business 
volume in 1931... a wholesale jeweler 
shows a substantial increase in sales 
-+.an auto accessory jobber boosts his 
business 40% ...a bank doubles its 
trust business and makes a sixfold 
gain in its corresponding banking 
business... a retailer reopens two 
thousand old accounts which net 
$15,000 in initial purchases . .. these 
are but a few of the 1931 business 
successes made possible with Address- 


ograph and Multigraph equipment. 


Here’s Proof that Sales can be Increased Now! 





Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: - 


Monthly Multigraphed sales messages 
Addressographed to 70,000 names, as well as fre- 
quent smaller mailings, have helped us beycnd 
measure to consistently develop our bu 


ess 





Through 1931 our Addressograph and Multigraph 





equipment was busy all the time The same will 
be true for 1932. The results of our direct 
selling have been most gratifying 


Yours truly 


THE PISTON RING COMPANY 


Service Division 


Mahager, Service Stock 


Ye runoe 


to Increase Office- and Sales-Productiveness 


Addressograph 





ee ee 
Geo.Renyes &Cc 
seaam — 


Addressograph—Mult 


vleveland, Ohio 


1931 over 


ment has certai 






Multigraph 


Addressograph Sales Agencies and Multigraph Sales Agencies in Principal World Cities 


igraph Cc 








Addressograph and Multigraph Equipment 


is Being Used in Every Kind and Size of Business 





The terse,fact-full letters at the left are 
representative of hundreds received 
from concerns that forged ahead with 
consistent sales and profit gains during 
1931. Their records are an inspiration, 
and a powerful testimonial to the fact 
that merchandise can be moved when 
buyers are properly sold through 
direct selling. e Addressograph and 
Multigraph enable users to efficiently 
produce lucrative direct advertising, 
just as The Piston Ring Company 
and Geo. Phillips & Company have 
done. Through the advantages offered 
in this equipment, any business can 
successfully stimulate its customers 
and prospects to increased buying. 
e Without obligation, a representative 
will prove in your own office that 
you can make money and save money 


with Addressograph and Multigraph. 


Addressograph Company «+ Multigraph Company 


Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 


1814 East 40th Street - Cleveland, Ghio 


When writing te ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CorPORATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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Where to look for 
that new and better product 


A search through the idea file has re- 
sulted in an improved product and 
increased sales for many manufac- 
turers. The rediscovery of a clipped 
advertisement or a booklet describing 
Bakelite Materials has aften proved the 
solution to the perplexing problems of 
how to increase a product's attractive- 
ness and utility and to simplify its 
design and manufacture. 


No one can deny the sales appeal of 
compactness and neatness, or of rich 
color, or of lustrous finish, increased 
strength, resistance to corrosion, and 
light weight.To gain these advantages, 
it is necessary only to re-design your 
product using Bakelite Materials. 


The trade name Bakelite represents 
not just one material, but many. There 
are Bakelite Laminated, Bakelite Var- 
nishes, Lacquers of the baking type, 
and many forms of Bakelite Molded. 
There is a Bakelite Material suited to 





your need, and there is but one source 
of supply, Bakelite Corporation. 


Write for our Booklets 1M, “Bakelite 
Molded”, 1L, “Bakelite Laminated” 
and 1V, “Bakelite Varnish” and you 
won't have to hunt through your files 
for the solution to your design prob- 
lem. These booklets will give you full 
information about these materials and 
their properties. Do not hesitate to call 
upon us for assistance. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Ave., New York...635 W. 22nd St., Chicago 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario 


BAK| 


Tre regimered wode mots thows obove distinguish motenols 
womtockwed by Botelte Conporoton Under the capital “8 the 





- LITE 


numencol sage tor unfiny on uniienitied quonthy I symbohres the infiede 
number o! present and byte uses of Botelte Corporonon s products 





THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSANDS USES 


When 


writing to BAKELITE CoRPORATION 


please mention Nation’s Business 


Cooperation Cuts 
Down Surplus 


CENT developments between the 
peach growers and canners indi- 


cate that the peach may set an ex- 
ample for this country’s industries. The 
trouble in many industries, is, ad- 
mittedly, overproduction. This was the 
case with peaches and a cure was sought. 
Peach orchards in this country have 


| been developed on a gigantic scale. Peo- 
| ple like fresh peaches but since these 


are available in most sections during 


| only a few weeks thousands of tons of 


peaches are canned. 

But, just as there is a time limit to 
the consumption of fresh peaches, there 
is an economic limit to the consumption 
of canned peaches. 


Eliminating the surplus 


THE peach growers and canners of 
California planned to purge their in- 
dustry of some 80,000 tons of perma- 
nent surplus. They proposed to yank out 
12,000 acres of trees by the roots, which 
means something over 800,000 trees, 
and they are doing it. The final totals 
on peach tree removal contracts received 
by the Cling Peach Control Committee 
last year were for 6,711 acres. The word 
“contracts” is used advisedly, since the 
plan of the Committee comprised pay- 
ing a bonus to growers who would pull 
out trees. The plan worked like this: 

The grower was paid $20 a ton for 
No. 1 fruit. Out of that $20, about 
$5.50 was set aside for control opera- 
tions. Out of this control fund, $2.50 
a ton was paid to owners who uprooted 
unprofitable “marginal” orchards. It 
cost about $12.50 an acre to clear the 
land, pull up and burn the stumps, and 
the $2.50 paid the cost. 

Also out of the control fund the entire 
surplus for the 1931 season, which was 
larger than usual because of the big 


| carryover from 1930 in canned fruits, 


ge \oe 


| making his total compensation at least 


was purchased on the trees at a mini- 
mum of $5.00 a ton. The grower who 
uprooted trees got the same $5.00, too, 


$7.50 a ton. 

As a result, although the acreage of 
the orchards which were uprooted was 
not up to the original estimate, the 


| peach industry is certainly a long step 


nearer stabilization. It is probable that 
this year both growers and canners will 
be able to command a fair price for their 
crops and products. And this long step 


_ was taken by means of cooperation. 
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Some Readers’ Views on Current Topics 


The average man’s view 


To THE EDITOR: 

Although there is no dearth of proposed 
cures for our present economic ills, the 
average man is confused. 

He sits by his radio and hears a promi- 
nent statesman proclaim the virtue of 
“Government Ownership” and is perplexed 
at the statesman’s failure to explain why 
government employees would be more in- 
dustrious, intelligent and honest than non- 
government employees. 

He reads a magazine article by a self- 
styled economist who says our troubles can 
be directly traced to overproduction. 

In despair, he turns to the daily paper 
and finds headlines calling for food relief. 

He goes into the country and finds barns 
filled with food and farm dwelling houses, 
barns and storehouses in bad repair. These 
conditions make him wonder if the farmers, 
with surplus food, and the hungry artisans 
know of each other’s needs, if the thought 
of barter has occurred to them? 

He returns to his radio and hears a 
speaker declare that the need of the hour 
is “additional money.” This prompts him 
to ponder the source of money. He takes 
a bill from his pocket and discovers that it 
is a Federal Reserve note, which recalls 
that he has heard that the basic value of 
this bill is produced goods that originated 
out of materials and services. 

He concludes that if something bearing 
the semblance of money is a requisite for 
the exchange of goods and services, farmers 
might prepare due bills, redeemable in 
meat, butter, eggs, vegetables, corn, wheat, 
etc., which could be exchanged for labor. 
Of course, he recognizes that the scope of 
such a scheme is limited to the farmer’s 
ability to redeem his bills at face value. 
Furthermore, an extension of the scheme 
produces complexity; so he resolves to send 
out invitations to the farmer, the banker, 
the miller, the baker to assemble at the 
schoolhouse where they will likely find an 
American history from which they can 
refresh their memories on barter, and then 
on convenient scraps of paper enumerate a 
list of their respective pressing needs, and 
exchange lists. 

Yes, he realizes that this meeting will 
not banish the depression, but he believes 
it will put in motion an exchange of goods 
and services that will restore normal busi- 
ness, 

C. E. Forp 
2315 Jefferson Avenue 
Norwood, Ohio 
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Praise for Sir Ernest Benn 


To Tue Epitor: 

I would be very glad if every business 
man and every politician would read and 
ponder Sir Ernest J. P. Benn’s article, 
“What Brought England to Her Knees,” 
in your December number. England may 


profit by her experience of the past 30 
years, and I hope she will, but the United 
States is headed in the same direction, 
and unless our cost of government, local, 
state and national, can be materially re- 
duced, we will be on our knees in less 
than 15 years. 
We need more sound business and less 
politics in our government affairs. 
W. S. HADLEY 
Retired Banker 
Wichita, Kansas 


¢ 
A thought on retrenchment 


To THE EpItTor: 

There is a great business in this country 

which is running behind more than any 
other. If it were a private business one 
might suppose that it was ready for a re- 
ceivership. Some study has been given to 
ways of assisting the business but so far 
I have seen no move by the executives 
toward wage reductions. 

I refer to our national, state, town, 
municipal and county governments. It 
would seem that our politicians can only 
think of burdening business and the tax- 
payer with additional levies regardless of 
a mounting deficit. If the purchasing power 
of the dollar has increased during this de- 
pression is it not equivalent to a raise for 
all of these government employees? 

It would be interesting to see how much 
of a cut could be made in the estimated 
deficit by a ten per cent reduction from 
top to bottom in the pay of said employees. 
There is no apparent reason why all classes 
of workers should receive less remuneration 
while the government employees make no 
sacrifices. 

HAROLD A. WILCOX 
Webster, Mass. 


¢ 


Contractors’ “profits” 


To THE EDITor: 

The Government is spending millions of 
dollars in new building construction with 
the hope that it will relieve unemployment 
and make business better. It is true that 
every contract the Government awards does 
tend to relieve the unemployment situation 
somewhat, but it is doubtful whether it is 
helping business conditions. 

I know of one government job where a 
general contractor, arriving at the net cost 
of the job, which was $575,000 before 
any overhead and profit had been added, 
pared down his sub-contractors’ estimates 
$46,000 without consulting them. This 
amount he subtracted from his net cost and 
that was his bid. No overhead, no profit. 
This meant that he had to save $46,000 
in his buying before he could show any 
profit. The surprising feature was that his 
bid was beaten $75,000. 

An estimator for a large plumbing and 
heating contractor in Philadelphia told me 


recently that his firm is bidding on work 
at absolute cost, and sometimes below cost, 
and they are getting no business, This con- 
dition is also true on private work. 

Now if the Government would assert its 
prerogative of accepting the lowest responsi- 
ble bids, determine the responsibility of the 
bids from their own estimate or accept the 
mean average low bid, it would mean that 
the contractor getting a contract would be 
able to make some money and it would 
certainly help to stabilize business and end 
depression. 

Cuas. J. MCCARTHY 
Plumbing and Heating Contracter 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Time to act 


To Tue Epitor: 

It is more than important—it is a real 
necessity that business men take a more 
active part in legislative measures as pro- 
posed in Congress. 

But I wonder how much active coopera- 
tion is really given by members of the 
Chamber of Commerce in such matters. 

Unless they are far different from those 
of many organizations with which I have 
been associated, the percentage who will 
act against proposed legislation is small. 

I know that in meetings strong resolu- 
tions will be passed and every one will 
agree that personal, individual acticn is 
imperative. But generally only afew will 
make good their intentions. 

Representative Snell, minority floor lead- 
er of the House, recently said that Con- 
gress tries to do what the people want 
done—he was giving that as the reason why 
so many appropriations were enacted that 
business men later protest—but their pro- 
tests usually come after the mischief is 
already done. 

Certainly now is the time for every busi- 
ness man to let his congressmen know his 
wishes relative to the various forms of legis- 
lative relief, bonding and financial schemes, 
old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
and other welfare (so-called) plans de- 
signed more and more to place government 
control in effect in every activity. 

The need for business men to express 
themselves frequently and forcibly to mem- 
bers of Congress was never so great. But 
how to get them to still remains the great 
problem. 

T. M. SHEARMAN 


. 
Solving the war debt problem 


To TuHeE Epitor: 

I offer a possible solution of the repara- 
tions and war debt problem that would 
lift this country out of depression, cut the 
vicious circle of contention, and restore 
confidence, credit and the spirit of fair- 
play among nations. It is: 

That no reparation monies due this coun- 
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WIRE ROPE MAY BE COSTING YOU 
TOO MUCH MONEY ._. 


BB “All wire rope is alike” no longer serves as a buying guide. Industry is 


THOUSANDS 
OF TRU-LAY USERS ARE 
SAVING WIRE ROPE MONEY 





SA NEALE AL ARTA 


255°. : checking up on wire rope value ... on work delivered per dollar. This is the 
- : reason for the almost universal acceptance of Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope. 
INCREASED —T 





— YOU CAN GET 30% TO 300% 


32 months service 


pores wih 9 mentees | INCREASED SERVICE WITH TRU-LAY 


ordinary (non-preformed) wire rope 
—on a Gantry Crane operated by a 
New Jersey Lumber Company. 








Increased service of 30% to 300% with Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope is 
backed up by facts... by voluntary service reports covering nearly every 
Tl 3% operating use. The amount of increased service depends upon the type of 
equipment and nature of the service. 
INCREASED 


SERVICE _ THE REASON IS 


A Mining Company 


x 


204,680 tons of rock ond wast han ELIMINATION OF INTERNAL STRESS 


died with Tru-Lay—as compared with 
95,940 tons with ordinary (non-pre- 
formed) wire rope. 








Internal stress in wire rope causes early 
fatigue and premature failure. In Tru-Lay 
Preformed Wire Rope internal stress is elim- 
inated because wires and strandsare helically 
shaped, so they fit naturally and unstressed. 
They lie in position relaxed so that each wire 


104% 
INCREASED 


SERVICE 


Rotary Drilling is a se- 

vere test of wire rope. 
An Oklahoma Drilling Company re- 
ports 10,000 feet drilled with Tru-Lay, 
4,900 feet with ordinary (non-pre- 
formed) wire rope. 


133% 
INCREASED 
SERVICE 


Ordinary (non-pre- 
formed) wire rope 
averaged, in this 
New York Office Building, 12 months 
of service. The first Tru-Lay Rope was 
installed during November, 1925. After 
28 months of service the rope was re- 
moved for inspection. All of the wires 
were found in excelient condition. 
The test for strength was 19,500 Ibs. 








and strand is free to carry its share of the load. 

Wires and strands of ordinary (non-pre- 
formed) wire rope are held in position—vn- 
der force. That is why you have to seize the 
end to prevent the wires and strands from 
straightening out and flying apart as the in- 
ternal stress is released. 

Tru-Lay is easier to handle, resists kinking 
and wraps snugly on the drum or sheave 
groove. Write, without obligation, for com- 
plete facts about Tru-Lay Preformed Wire 
Rope. eine 


SEND FOR THIS 
COMPLETE 
STORY...-. 


Let us send you, orthe man 
in your organization re- 
sponsible for wire rope 
costs, a copy of “Why 
Preformed Wire Rope.” 
Write for it on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 














as against a catalogue strength of AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. iia i 
19,000 Ibs. 230 Park Avenue District Offices: NEW YORK CITY phoma 
Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Denver, Tulsa, San Francisco Company 
These are a few recent service reports, The following Canadian Manufacturers have been licensed to manufac- aa 
chosen at random from our files. Names ture Preformed Wire Rope under the American Cable Company's Patents: Chain 
will be given upon request. Dominion Wire Rope Co., Ltd. Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. Company, 
Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Co., Ltd. B. Greening Wire Co., Ltd. Inc. 





When writing to AmerIcan Caste Company, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for 


try shall hereafter be paid directly to the 
Government. That such monies be spent 
directly by the debtor countries in pur- 
chasing our manufactured products, allo- 
cating to each industry its proportion based 
upon a ten-year previous average of its 
exports. 

Such a plan would start wheels turning 
again, which, aside from political or eco- 
nomic aspects of the situation, is really all 
this country cares much about. 

GEoRGE A. EYER 
Eyer & Company 
New York City 


¢ 
Starting the new year right 


To THE EDITOR: 

This current issue of NATION’S BUSINESS 
is, to my mind, the very best issue I have 
read in the whole 18 years. 

Your display of purposeful courage in 
the bombardment of state socialism and its 
medicine-man bureaucracy will get results. 
More power to you! 

FELIX M. MCWHIRTER, President 
The Peoples State Bank 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


> 
A thought for retailers 


To THE EpiTor: 

We have been much interested in your 
series of articles on Popular Fallacies, and 
want to congratulate you on the construc- 
tive work you are doing. 

We should like to call your attention 
to a condition which applies especially in 
these times in regard to the buying of goods 
made in the United States and goods made 
in other countries. Leading retail outlets 
and merchandising institutions should real- 
ize that they can do much to bring back 
better business by closing their outlets to 
dumpers of foreign products. 

HERMAN A. GROTH, Vice President 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, Advertising 
Chicago, Illinois 


@ 
He blames the retailer 


To THE EpitTor: 

The day of “rule-of-thumb” retailing is 
gone. Thousands of retailers today are 
despondently waiting for better times. 

In our town, a strictly retail community 
in direct competition with two large metro- 
politan centers, we have attempted to 
analyze conditions. We believe we can prove 
conclusively that the average retailer is at 
least 50 per cent to blame for present con- 
ditions. 

The customer of today has a far greater 
knowledge of merchandise than has the re- 
tailer who is selling it. Yet in 50 stores we 
recently visited, 80 per cent of the sales- 
people were waiting for something to hap- 
pen instead of studying their merchandise. 

eminent retail authority recently 
analyzed about 200 salespeople in an aver- 
age town and declared 75 per cent were 
misfits in the retail field. 

National advertising, magazine articles, 
radio and many other sources of informa- 
tion have educated the consumer to such 
an extent that a well-known authority has 
said, “It will be five years before the re- 


tailer has the same knowledge as the cus- 
tomer.” 


March, 1932 


As long as we had a seller’s market the | 


retailer was not aware of his weaknesses. | 


Consequently only a handful of the larger 
retail institutions attempted to train them- 
selves and their employees. 

The retailer, from the one-man store to 
the store employing hundreds, is entirely 
the master of his own destiny. He must 
realize that he alone can do more to create 
a seller’s market than all other factors put 
together. Let us see what he must do. 

1. Hire only those who can qualify; set 
up higher standards. 

2. Have a constant, definite program for 
training employees in merchandising and 
salesmanship. 

3. Study constantly ad writing and win- 
dow trimming. 

4. Adopt a full-fledged credit policy and 
adhere to it. 

5. Increase accounts 
over. 

6. Increase merchandise turn-over. 

7. Increase service. 

8. Turn on the lights in order that he 
may find his shortcomings before his cus- 
tomers find them and that employees may 
intelligently study their merchandise. 

The entire secret of the retailer catching 
up with the customer’s knowledge lies in 
the ability of merchants to get together to 
study the complexities of present-day re- 
tailing and to educate their employees. 

EDWIN J. MacEwan, Secretary 
Morristown Chamber of Commerce 
Morristown, New Jersey 


¢ 


A reply to Mr. Adams 


To THE EbITor: 

In reply to Mr. Adams’ letter in NATION’S 
BusINEss for December: 

We would be in quite a pickle if the in- 
dependent stores would demand cash, like 
the chains. We independents give our life- 
long customers credit, thereby losing con- 
siderable by collections. Not only that but 
those customers demand that we sell on the 
same small margin as the chain. That is 
why these outsiders should be taxed by 
the state. They fool the people by their 
leaders and get the business, too, by the 





receivable turn- | 








low prices. They are causing the widow | 


around the corner to go begging, by closing 
her up. Then they call it efficiency. That is 


the patent right the chain refers to, fooling | 


the credulous people. 

Like everything else, money talks. Big 
corporations have no soul, pardon me, not 
all corpoiations. Some do a very nice thing 
for their employees. 

The chains won’t sell ten cents’ worth on 
credit and are supported by outside capital 
entirely while we independents build up 
our home community. 

Geo. W. SOHN 
General Merchandise 
Henryville, Indiana 


Another reply 


To THE Epitor: 

May I reply to Charles F. Adams’ letter 
in the December issue, “Baiting Big Busi- 
ness.” 

He claims he is in a “fair” position to 
compare chain business with independent 
merchants’ business, then he states he has 
had no connection with independent 
methods for 25 years. Does he think the 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT EQUIPMENT 
IN ANY PLACE OF BUSINESS AFTER 
CLOSING HOURS IS THE SYSTEM 
THAT CHECKS THE WATCHMAN 


MI 





iN 1932 


a 


A Detex System will be low in first cost, the 
total depending upon the number of stations 
required. Detex Key Registering Clocks will 
handle 1 to 32 stations per clock. The Detex 
Patrol’s capacity is unlimited — any number 
that a watchman can cover. 


The savings in insurance will usually recover 
the cost of the system the first year. 


The operating and maintenance cost will be 
low. 

Your insurance broker or rating board can 
give you the information as to the possibility 
of rate reductions. Complete information on 
the Detex Watchclock System will be sent 
on request. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 
29 Beach St., Boston 80 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Delt x 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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What do the FIRE CHIEFS sayP 


“When I built my 
own home in this 
city, your asbestos 
shingles were used. 
They are great in 
reducing the loss 
caused by fires on 
roofs.” 
B. L. Wartick 
Fire Chief, Jackson, Tenn. 
e 7 . 
“Many disastrous fires have 
been prevented by the proper 
use of incombustible roofing 
materials as they reduce to a 
minimum exposures from ad- 
joining buildings.” 
G. E. RENKEN 
Fire Chief, Laredo, Texas 
. * . 


“Asbestos Shingles hold fire 


losses to a mini- 
mum and unques- 
tionably form the 
best type of roof- 
= 33 


C. L. Incram 
Fire Chief, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

. + 
“If every home owner could 
just have a little experience in 
the Fire Dept., he would prefer 
J-M Asbestos Shingles to any 
other roofing. They are abso- 
lutely a safeguard against the 
great fire waste of the country.” 
J. E. Porter 
Fire Chief, Thomasville, Ga. 

ee 
“T’ve my first fire call to make 
where Asbestos Shingles were 


used. In my opinion, Johns- 
Manville Roofings have solved 
America’s roof fire hazards.” 
Louis R. Grosmyer, Jr. 
Fire Chief, Forest City, Ark. 
“ar, cae 

“If the cities were to pass an 
ordinance making it compul- 
sory to put on fireproof roofs, 
it would not be necessary to 
call out additional fire appara- 
tus to patrol the territory dur- 
ing a large fire, looking for 

roof fires.” 
F. C. Serpert 
Fire Chief, Houston, Texas 

. d ° . 

“During the recent 3 months’ 
drought, our fire losses would 
have been more than double 
what they were had it not been 


for fireproof roofing on the 
homes of people of this city. 
Thanks to Johns-Manville.” 
Geo. ALFORD 

Fire Chief, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
“This Department recom- 
mends the use of Asbestos 
Shingles.” Geo. Hower 
Fire Chief, Temple, Texas 
“Fire-resisting roofing should 
be used on all buildings in the 
corporate limits of all cities.” 
S. T. GREEN 

Fire Chief, Gadsden, Ala. 
‘‘Asbestos Shingles form a su- 
perior type of roofing in every 
respect.” A, McC. Mars# 
Fire Chief, Columbia, S. C. 


When writing to Jouns-MANvILLe 
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Nur turn next ? 


23% of all residential fires start on ROOFS. 
J-M Asbestos Shingles wipe out this constant 
menace—give permanent FIRE PROTECTION 


to thousands of home owners.... 


IGHT ... darkness... stillness. You 

awake from a sound sleep—with a 
start! Is anything wrong? What’s that? 
Smoke! Something’s burning. FIRE—FIRE!! 
Your house is on fire. Quick—the children 
—the alarm. Quick!! 


It takes little imagination to see the 
horror, the grim tragedy in any situation 
like this—far less if it actually happened to 
you, to your family. And it might. 

7 7 7 
It is estimated that fire losses in 1930 
amounted to $499,739,132—that 10,000 
persons burn to death every year. Of the 
huge annual toll of residential fires, 23% 
start unnecessarily on ROOFS—could have 
been prevented. 


a. Over a period of 
years, Johns-Man- 
~ 


> 
é 4 , 2 5 T U-0, 0, v-0.0, 0,0, 8.8, ei 
: Sohns-Manvrille 


| WARS 
cf ON WASTE 


Peooucrs 


Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


ville has advocated the use of the Rigid As- 
bestos Shingle—fireproof, inexpensive, ever- 
lasting. Fire chiefs have endorsed it, city 
councils have approved it, thousands upon 
thousands of home owners have been given 
permanent protection against FIRE be- 
cause of it. 

Now, for as little as $19.50 down—the balance 
in twelve easy monthly payments, you can havea 
genuine J-M Asbestos Shingle Roof on your house. 

You will not only have a roof to protect you 
from fire, but one which will defy rain, snow, 
wind and.sun for years without upkeep expense. 
You will have a roof of beauty, in keeping with 
the architectural style of your house. 

Telephone the J-M Dealer. Ask him to come 
and give your roof a thorough inspection—/ree. 
If you do not know the J-M Dealer, write direct 
to Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 





Not even the fury of 


the BLOW TORCH 


Here’s evidence—positive evidence of the 100% fire- © 
proofness of the J-M Rigid Asbestos Shingle. 

Not even the fury of the blow torch can set fire to 
these shingles. Made of asbestos fibres and Portland cement, combined 
under great pressure, they form a roof that is everlasting, rot-proof, non- 
curling, beautiful, as well as fireproof! 


For every type of service—homes, plants, buildings, the wide range of 
J-M Roofs (Rigid Asbestos Shingles, Flexible Asphalt Shingles, Salem 
Roofs, Built-up Roofing, Transite) offers protection against fire and 
weather, assures low upkeep cost and absolute satisfaction. 


Johns-Manville 


Controls 
HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 


FIRE AND WEATHER 
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HOT DIPPED Metallic Coatings 


Hackney Containers are 
galvanized, tinned, or 
terne coated, by the hot 
dip process — after the 
container is completely 
made up. All work is 
done in the Hackney 
plant. 

Every item in the long 
Hackney line of contain- 
ers for gases, liquids and 
solids, is built with the 
skill gained in 30 years 
experience. 

Time and again, spe- 


PRESSED ST E 
1179 Central Rep 
1355 Vanderbilt Concou 


lwaukee, Wis. 


6613 Greenfield Ave., Mi 


cialized needs have been 
correctly answered with 
a container designed by 
Hackney. This wide ap- 
plication has included 
the use of many types of 
metals and alloys. 

Many important com- 
panies are using Hackney 
Barrels, Drums, Cylin- 
ders, Tanks and Special 
Shapes. Lowered costs 
and better results are ob- 
tained. Write for the 


facts. 


ackney Removable 
Heed Seamless Barrel 
—wpith new Toggle- 
tite Closure, that 
permits faster open- 
ing and closing, and 
needs no tools. Cad- 

mium plated. 


EL TANK COMPANY 


ublic Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
rse Bldg., New York 


487 Roosevelt Bid; 


MIE WAUICE}E 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


When writing to Pressep STEE! 





Tank Company please mention Nation’s Business 


g-, Los Angeles, Cal. 








independents are continuing in the same 
rut they were 25 years ago? If the chain- 
store idea has made such inroads in this 
field in the past 25 years, why is it that 
today they do only 22 per cent of the na- 
tion’s retail business? The chains, so he 
says, are a real blessing to the poor. Let’s 
read the facts in St. Louis. The Provident 
Association takes care of the poor people 
there from public subscription. The report 
published November 28 shows the Associa- 
tion spent $300,000 for relief work: food 
purchased from the chain stores, 502 stores, 
totalled $109,000. 

The 1929 report shows that the largest 
food chain in St. Louis contributed $173.05 
for its 400 stores, an average of 43 cents 
per store, “including employees” or about 
eight cents per employee. Now isn’t that a 
great blessing to the poor? On the other 
hand, for that liberal donation, the Asso- 
ciation spent with each unit of this chain 
store $106 for the 43 cents they received. 
What a blessing! 

Why doesn’t Mr. Adams compare taxes 
paid by some of his chain stores against 
a similar independent store of the same 
town and size? I will allow him to name 
the store, and see who pays the taxes, 

As independents, in this location ten 
years, we operate with a gross profit of, 
12.5 per cent; our operating expense is 
6.15 per cent. Does Mr. Adams know of 
any chain-store manager who can equal or 
better this? 

If he does I will gladly pay such a man- 
ager $250 a month for his service, and add 
a substantial bonus if he increases the net 
profit. The only request I would make is 
that his work must be done in six nine- 
hour days each week. We do not allow our 
help to work after six p.m. any day, and 
no Sunday work. 

We will gladly compare our salary ac- 
count and our charity account and taxes 
paid with any chain-store unit. 

We do not spend $517 a year to advertise 
loss leaders. 

R. M. EpwaArps 
Edwards Grocery and Market 
Socorro, N. Mex. 
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Our loans to the Allies 


To THE EpiTor: 

In all the discussions of the war debts it 
seems to me that one point is overlooked— 
we loaned our allies commodities not dol- 
lars. These commodities were charged up 
on our ledgers on exceedingly high prices. 

We were told to pack all the corned 


| beef we could in 12-ounce tins for army 
| use. One week we would ship 5,000 cases to 





the United States naval base at Norfolk, 
charging the goods against the War De- 
partment. The next week we would ship 
5,000 cases to New York and charge the 
British Ministry of Food. 

Both shipments were to feed soldiers in 
France and both were equally necessary 
to win the war; but, in one case, the 5,000 
cases are part of the United States debt, 
and in the other, the 5,000 cases are part of 
the British debt to the United States. 

Now we ask them to pay their debts but 
we refuse to accept payment in commodi- 
ties. After all, we loaned them commodities 
and not dollars. 

GEORGE MARPLES 
The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Announcing the NEW 


NTERNATIONALS 


| 














WO new Internationals are now 

available— Heavy-Duty Models 
A-7 and A-8. Big, yet fast! Powerful, 
yet unusually easy to handle. They 
are Harvester’s answer to present- 
day demands for moving heavy 
loads with speed and unfailing de- 
pendability ! 

These two new Internationals are 
built in 160, 180, 200 and 225-inch 
wheelbases. They are adaptable for 
cng and tractor-trailer service and 
the heaviest. kind of cross-country 
hauling. Cross-continent hauling, for 
that matter, forthey have at their serv- 
ice the largest com any-owned truck 
service organization in the world. 


The engines of both these new 
models are 6-cylinder, valve-in-head 


Models A-7 and A-8 


61 











type, with removable cylinders—an 
International feature that makes for 
remarkably low maintenance cost! 


There are five speeds forward — 
two reverse. 

There are four rear springs instead 
of the conventional two. These are of 
dual, semi-elliptic type, one mounted 
above and one below the rear axle 
on each side— assuring improved 
cushioning, and greater strength to 
absorb the enormous torque and 
driving stresses of the rear axle. 


See the Models A-7 and A-8 now. 
Have the nearest International 
showroom arrange a demonstration. 
In no other way can you get a true 
picture of the new truck-value these 
two new trucks represent! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


INTERNAT 


Chicago, Illinois 








Models A-7 and A-8 Features 


Rated Capacity: (Both A-7 and A-8) 5 tons. 
Maximum Capacity, including cab, body, equip- 
ment, and pay load: 24,000 pounds. 


Wheelbases: 160, 180, 200, and 225 inches, 


Engine: Both models, 6-cylinder valve-in-head 
type. Model A-7, 44-inch bore x 54-inch stroke. 
Model A-8, 5-inch bore x 54-inch stroke, Engine 
features include removable cylinders, full pressure 
lubrication, oil filter, oil-type air cleaner, fuel 
pump, and downdraft carburetion. 

Clutch: 15-inch, single-plate type. 
Transmission: 5 speeds forward, 2 reverse. 
Final Drive: Full-floating double-reduction gear 
type. 

Steering Gear: Irreversible 
cam-and-lever type. 

Springs: Semi-elliptic front 
and dual semi-elliptic rear, 
Brakes: 4-wieel, mechanical, 
internal-expanding type serv- 
ice brakes with vacuum 4 
booster. Ventilated dise type 


emergency brake on propel- 
ler shaft. 
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When visiting an INTERNATIONAL Truck dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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Stainless Steel 


This stainless steel sink bottom 
makes it possible to attach body 
with seam about an inch above bot- 
tom surface so that dirt cannot ac- 
cumulate in seam. This stainless 
steel used plus the design add to 
the cleanliness and sales appeal. 





When writing to GEUDER, PAESCHKI 


& Frey Co 
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There 


IS One Way 
™~= to Help 
Profits NOW 


HERE never were more than two | 





ways to increase profits—increase 
income, cut costs. One way—the surest 
way—is just as easy now as ever—if 
you take a logical road. 

More and more are taking the road 


which leads through G. P. & F. Stamp: | 


ing Service. 

If you do not use stampings now, 
perhaps G. P. & F. designers can point 
the way around the obstacle which 
seems insurmountable. You will elimi- 
nate more costly materials and costly 
work. You may increase the sales ap- 
peal of your product—lighter weight, 
beauty of design and finish. 


If you already use stampings, 


G. P. & F. may still save you money. A 


half century of experience has taught | 
G.P.& F. many cost-reducing short cuts. | 


It costs nothing to find out. Send a 


sample or blueprint, or write for book- | 


let shown below. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in All Parts 
of the Country 


1419 West St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


For your convenience just pin the coupon reminder 


to your letterhead and booklet will be forwarded. | 


| GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1419 W. St. Paul Ave. 

| Milwaukee, Wis. 

| Please send your booklet, ‘Jn 
Harmony with Modern Progress”’ 
to the address below . . . with 

| out charge or obligation. 


| Name 


| Company Name 





| Address 


please mention Nation’s Business 


The First Step 


in Reconstruction 


(Continued from page 32) 

be handled in the investment market, 
But when the Corporation agreed to 
take care of the situation in case the 
investment market and the bankers did 
not, there was little difficulty and often 
no call for Corporation funds.” 

Another portion of Mr. Meyer’s testi- 
mony explains how the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation may improve con- 
fidence. Still discussing the War Finance 
Corporation, he said: 





| Little money helped many people 
“THERE was a small town in the Mid- 
dle West with three good, strong banks 
and one bank that was small and weak. 
As long as that small, weak bank was 
in danger, the three strong banks would 
_not renew loans if they could help it. 

They would extend little or no new credit 
| and they pursued a contraction policy 
| in their operations. In 1921 the War 
| Finance Corporation removed this fear, 
| The amount of money required in that 
| particular case was not important. The 
_important thing was that a_ small 
amount of money directed to the weak 
spot released, through the removal of 
fear from the strong banks, a very large 
amount of money which otherwise 
would not have been available. 

‘“‘When the War Finance Corporation 
made loans to live stock loan companies, 
cooperative marketing associations and 
banks, it set in motion other funds 
which revolved and liquidated many 
| times that amount of indebtedness.” 

Deflation is a condition which can 
| just as easily approach the danger point 
as inflation. Economic stability depends 
upon maintaining a fair balance in com- 
| modity prices, which must show the 
producer a reasonable profit. When this 
balance is overthrown in either direc- 
tion, a situation is created which must 
| be corrected. If the disturbance is not 
too serious, the correction is often auto- 
matic, but, in the present case, the dam- 
age has gone so far and lasted so long 
that an artificial remedy is needed. 

Our present ills are largely attribu- 
table to the fact that deflation has gone 
too far. We must take bold steps now to 
turn the tide in the other direction. 
There is every reason to believe that, 
with the turning of the tide, half our 
problem will be solved. Readjustments, 
which are now smothered by sinking 
markets and increasing business fail- 
ures, can be made. 
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~ MAIN BREAK CAUSES FLOOD 


Pipe Bursts at Marshall St. and 
Girard Av., After Truck Passes 


The vicinity of Marshall st. and 
Girard av. was flooded today when a 
water main burst a moment after a 


heavy truck passed. 

The break occurred in front of the 
|) butter and egg store a. Mayer Kol- 
| man, 1008 N. Marshall st., with a roar 


| that’ was ey throughout the neigh~ 
sis i! borhood. A small geyser gushed up ~@ 


tn the ein smbhick. . md ing ~ © 


Will YOU Guard 
the Taxpayer’s Dollar from This? 


AMMER, hammer, hammer! —day after day, heavy traffic pounds on city 

streets, jolting and jarring the pipe under the pavement. Brittle pipe 
often gives up under such punishment. Brittle pipe often snaps . . . cutting 
off services, multiplying expense. 


Guard the taxpayer’s dollar from this, whenever YOU must specify or help 
to select water works pipe. Choose Reading Puddled Iron Pipe. It has a tough, 
fibrous structure —a structure that defies vibration and metal “fatigue” as does 
no other pipe material. And in the tests of time it has fully demonstrated its 
superior resistance to corrosion. 


All Reading Pipe is genuine PUDDLED Iron. Nearly a century of actual 
service has proved its greater endurance. Worthwhile savings may often be 
effected by its use. Write today for information—our representatives will 
gladly consult with you. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


READING) P 


PUDDLED IRON 


Since 1836 












Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Iron 





When writing to Reaptnc Tron Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Danger of Federal Aid 


(Continued from page 20) 
greatest vested interest of all time in 
her unemployment relief. 

When England first began to take 
care of the unemployed, she, like Rome, 
had no idea that it would lead to the 
dole. England, as we are doing today 
in the United States, developed a sloppy 
sentimentalism—that the State should 
care for its people. 

When old-age pensions were adopted, 
England took the first step to destroy 
the foundations of thrift. 

Labor exchanges and unemployment 
insurance were then introduced, on the 
idea that it was the duty of the State 
to find its citizens work. 

Politicians exclaimed that “we must 
have a national economic plan.” But, 
in the administration of this plan, they 
did not reckon with bureaucracy. The 
few thousand clerks soon became 30,090. 
And their jobs depended upon the ab- 
sence of the thing the system was in- 
vented to provide—employment. 

Vote-catching became the rule, with 
the bait of insurance benefits. They 
were called “insurance benefits” as they 
are in this country, but they were noth- 
ing more, and are nothing more than 
charity, masquerading under a fine, up- 
standing word which has through the 
years gained the respect of millions. 

We all know the result of England’s 
misguided venture; that, faced with dis- 
solution and revolution, when the mass 
of people had the opportunity at the 
polls to speak out, the people them- 
selves, including the workers, registered 
their contempt for the system. 


Too many depend on politics 


THE financial prostration of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Germany provide 
their own emphatic warnings. A quo- 
tation from Hjalmar Schacht, former 
president of the German Reichsbank, is 
pertinent here: 

“Thirty per cent of the entire indus- 
trial population of Germany are today 
government officials in one form or an- 
other. 

“The number of business men who 
work at their own risk and of workers 
who seek work on their own responsibil- 
ity is steadily declining.” 

The direct federal aid bills before 
Congress today, if enacted into law, will 
cause us to run the same course as 
Rome, England, Germany, New Zea- 
land and Australia. Local self-help will 


disappear. Competition between cities 
and sections and states for larger ap- 
portionments will be the order of the 
day, and the man seeking political of- 
fice will outbid his opponent in the 
amount of relief he will bring to his 
districts from the Federal Government. 


A paradox for statesmen 


IT IS a lively question how soon some 
of the ardent champions of states’ rights 
will recognize the political paradox they 
provide in insisting on federal relief, 
first, last and all the time. A Senator 
from the great state of New York, a 
staunch champion of states’ rights when 
the question relates to liquor, insists that 
the states cannot possibly take care of the 
unemployed, and that Washington must 
take charge at once—before the states 
and cities have even begun to fail— 
after they have, in fact, handled the 
problem through two hard winters, and 
more than half through the third. 

And most vocal of all, perhaps, is the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, who de- 
clares that he is “totally unmoved by 
frenzied appeals to state pride while 
people are in want,” and he does not 
“see why it should be more noble for a 
state to watch its citizens suffer than 
to ask the nation to relieve them of 
their suffering.” 

Over against that official point of 
view is the evidence that it is deplored 
in his own state. The Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger says the plea is “unworthy of 
the Governor of this great state,” and 
imputed to the Governor, whether justly 
or not, the political motive of trying to 
embarrass the national administration. 
Mark Sullivan, a dependable observer 
of national affairs, reports that other 
sources in Pennsylvania speak caustical- 
ly of the Governor’s use of William 
Penn’s famous hat as a “beggar’s tin 
cup.” 

Senator Reed of the same state de- 
clares that the Governor “does not 
express the idea of the people of Penn- 
sylvania,” that “Pennsylvania is sol- 
vent,” that “we can handle our local 
affairs for ourselves,” and that “the very 
self-respect of all the states is at stake.” 

This point of view may be traceable 
in part, as another political observer be- 
lieves, to the unfortunate consequences 
that came to Arkansas because of the 
conspicuousness of demands made for 
money from the Federal Treasury by 
high officials of that state in 1930. Yet 


the justification of Arkansas was ip. 
finitely greater than that of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Arkansas has suffered locally two ex. 
tremely severe calamities within three 
years, a flood and a drought. In addj- 
tion, Arkansas shared the general dis. 
tress of business depression. Moreover, 
Arkansas is not a rich state. 

And, although Arkansas acted under 
the compulsion of real distress, there is 
some regret that even under such pres. 
sure, the State, through its Senators, 
took the position it did. Here’s the way 
the Topeka (Kansas) State Journal 
viewed the situation: 

“As a result of the pictures of bleak 
misery painted by the political brush 
wielders, great financial companies with- 
drew from the state, national advertisers 
marked it off their lists, and manufac- 
turers insisted on cash with the order.” 

It is true that the State cannot main- 
tain a hands-off policy with industry in 
partial collapse and millions of idle men 
tramping the streets, yet it is also pos- 
sible to believe that there is a profound 
difference in programs of unemploy- 
ment relief which create employment 
and those which merely support the un- 
employed in idleness. 


Public demoralization 


TO acknowledge that Government owes 
the people a living is at once to aban- 
don the integrity of the State and of its 
citizens. To yield to political expediency 
and opportunism will surely invite de- 
moralization not only of the public 
finances but also of the social conscience 
of the American people, as the disas- 
trous experience of England should so 
convincingly admonish us. 

The responsibility is immediately 
upon us to pause and think well before 
we change the system of individual re- 
lief through localities, which has for 
150 years preserved the integrity and 
self-respect of the American individual. 
The United States has not gone so far 
on the road to paternalism that it cai- 
not retrace its steps. 

It is true that we have put ourselves 
in a way of departing from the prin- 
ciples of local self-government and 4 
community dealing with community 
concerns. We must also answer the ques- 
tion of whether we want to widen the 
gap between those who need and those 
who give, with the attendant waste of 
money in the cost of administration and 
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political bargaining. If we give to our | 
local relief organizations, we know how 
and where the money goes. If we are 
taxed for aid, we know that the amounts 


so raised must be divided between gov- | — Bia. 
vas in- ernment administration costs and relief a . 





ennsyl- itself. Moreover, were the Federal Gov- 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Editor, Bradstreet’s 




























Business conditions 
as of February 1 


ASIDE from the renewed downward trend of com- 
modity prices in January and preceding months, 


there have been more signs of equilibrium apparent 








in the business situation than formerly 





ANUARY illustrated again that a change of date does 
not change conditions in finance, trade or industry. Not 
even the weather changed until the month was about 
spent, and with the lack of a seasonal spur from this 
source, the usual after-year clearance sales and buying 
at wholesale were under the curb which marked the autumn 
and early winter. 

This is not to be taken as saying that it was a dull month. 
At home, Congress opened active operations and plans for 
banking and business rehabilitation and repair were taken up 
with a comparative freedom from party politics. Plans for 
providing new and higher taxes moved forward about as fast 
as might have been hoped. 

Of the individual happenings of the month, some were of 
a grave, almost a somber, character. Year-end results were 
projected in the continued slow speed of industry, which on 
the whole, however, outstripped both wholesale and retail 
trade. The returns for the fourth quarter made by leading 
steel corporations were about the poorest in a generation; 
foreign trade and trade balances were the poorest since the 
Great War began; railroad earnings were the slackest since 
the ending of that conflict; commodity prices, far from living 
up to some “stabilization” theories, made the lowest levels 
since early 1900; bank suspensions, although not as numer- 
ous or aS grave as in the autumn and early winter months of 


The map of 
last month 














The map of 
a year ago 
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A more cheerful feeling is observed in a number 
of areas and business fields, although this is not ye 
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RICHFIELD OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 





The Receiver for the Richfield Oil Company of 
California, employed Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
to make an appraisal of the properties and to furnish a series of 
reports. 
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The reports were prepared as particular problems arose and covered 
specific questions upon which the Receiver needed technical opin- 
ion and advice. 
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The appraisal covered oil and gas pipe lines, compressor stations, 
pumping plants, refineries, marine terminals, and storage fa- 
cilities—properties with a reproduction cost of over $44,000,000. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
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ne Hancock oe 
Always ready for 
the day’s work 


We all know him— 
the busy man who always looks 
and feels fresh, on whom the 
daily grind leaves no apparent 
impression. 

Generally his good health 
and spirits are no accident. He 
keeps fit by observing a few 
simple rules of health, which 
f | sy man can easily follow. 






We have prepared a booklet 
which outlines the sound prin- 
ciples of healthy living. You 
may have your copy by mail- 
ing the coupon below. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 

197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “Living the 
Healthy Life.” 
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i Over Sixty-Nine Years in Business 





























Morning Tonic 
MERLE THORPE'S BOOK 


“How's Business?” 


is a volume so dynamic, so urgent, 
sO appreciative, so cordial and so 
wise that a mighty good use could 
be made of it right now. It ought 
to be read, chapter by chapter, be- 
fore every Chamber of Commerce 
Forum, every Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Lions Club. It ought to be the 
good morning tonic of every de- 


pressed business man. 
The Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, Ore. 


CLIP this advertisement and send it with your 
check for $2.50 to the publisher, Harper & 


Brothers, New York City. Your copy will then be 
placed in the mail at once. 








HOME-SIUDY 
BRINGS BIGGER PAY 


Don’t be caught napping when Opportunity knocks. 
Prepare for advancement and more money by train- 
ing now for the job ahead. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write for the book on the business field you like 
—or mail us this ad with your name and address in 
the margin. Now, please. 


OHigher Accountancy 
0 Mod, Salesmanship 
Traffic Management 
Law: Degree of LL.B. 
Commercial Law 
ndustrial Mgm't 
Bankingand Finance 
Telegraphy 


DO Business Mam't 

CO Business Corres. 

OCredit and Collection 
Correspondence 

C0 Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel Mégm't 

OD aere Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching 

Rail. Station Mé@m’t (1 Business English 

Railway Accounting (OCommercial Spanish 

Paper Salesmanship DO Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 3374-R Chicago 
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1931 and 1930, were still heavy, and 
business failures set up new records in 
number, although not in liabilities. 

On the more favorable side of the ac- 
count might be mentioned agreement 
between the railroads and their per- 
sonnel on a ten per cent wage cut. This, 
coupled with the rate advances granted 
the roads earlier, may prove the most 
encouraging feature appearing in two 
years. Of possibly equal value was the 
movement in the building industry to 
reorganize wage scales with the aim of 
preparing that great ready-money in- 
dustry for future expansion. Of the 
trades actually showing real expansion 
in output, the automobile industry with 
its steady rise since last autumn de- 
serves notice as providing the chief 
source of new demand in steel. 

In the line of rather negative move- 
ments might be classed the agreement 
of petroleum interests to cut out Sunday 
work to avoid burdensome production, 
and the effort toward curtailing cotton- 
goods production. 

Wholesale trade did not expand over 
December, a small decrease this year 
comparing with a slight increase last 
year. Retail trade did not, of course, 
expand in either year over December, 
but the decrease in percentage from De- 
cember this year is a trifle less than a 
year ago although there were five Sun- 
days this year in January as against 
four last year. Industry showed a gain 
this year in January over December but 
the increase was not as large as it was 
last year. In collections a small gain 
was shown. Last year a good-sized de- 
crease was shown. This change may re- 


| flect a slight easing in the financial sit- 


uation. 


Securities are more stable 


IN SOME respects the security markets 
in January showed evidences of ulti- 
mate stabilization, in that the price 
trend was irregular but with swings in 
quotations smaller than in other months, 
and total dealings light for the period. 
The lowest level since 1929 was touched 
early in the month and again in the 
third week with all the gains between 
erased, but in the later decline the 
month’s earlier low levels were not 
broken. The net change for the month 
was a small decrease, less than two 
points in 50 stocks, with 25 rails gain- 
ing about three points and the same 
number of industrials falling off about 
6.5 points. Dealings were the slowest 
since August, 1931. Bond sales were 
below those of December but more than 
12 per cent greater than in last January 
and the largest during a January since 


1927. Bond prices showed a gain of 
three-quarters of a point, one of three 
gains in 12 months in the price average 
of these securities. 

The poor condition in which winter 
wheat entered the usually dormant period 
last fall and the lack of snow cover for 
that crop when the cold wave of late 
January arrived has been a topic of ip. 
terest to the grain trade. Last year’s 
wheat crop, with an estimate of Rus. 
sian yield inserted for 1931 and 1939 
to balance the world showing, reveals a 
decrease of about 172,000,000 bushels or 
3.6 per cent. 


Wheat shortage not serious 


IN VIEW of the large stocks carried in 
the visible supply statements of this 
country, Canada and the United King. 
dom at the opening of this year—473. 
000,000 bushels as against 455,000,000 
bushels at the same date in 1931—the 
shortage of last year’s crop does not 
appear to be serious. Trade estimates 
showed the condition of the American 
winter-wheat crop to be 79.4 on Decem- 


ber 1 as against 86.3 the year before | 


with only 38,700,000 acres planted as 
against 43,100,000 the year before. This 
is a decrease of eight per cent in condi- 
tion and of ten per cent in acreage. 

Considering the poor start of the crop 
and the bad weather since planting, this 
estimate may be lowered still further. 
This makes the weather conditions for 
the next six months a subject of much 
interest to the trade and shows why it 
is inclined to be cautious. 

For a month, the liberal shipments 
to Europe from Argentina and Australia 
have served to keep not only this coun- 
try but Canada practically out of the 
export market for wheat. Of late, 
Australia is said to have had sufficient 
call from the Orient to warrant the 
price of that country’s wheat being a 
few cents higher than Argentina’s 
offers. The short crops of rice in many 
Asiatic countries are the chief reasons 
assigned for the Orient’s interest in 
wheat (excepting of course the purchase 
—on what is said to be long-time terms 
—of Farm Board wheat by China). 
In Europe the crops of rye, barley and 
oats in 1931 were all well below 1930. 
So was the potato crop. Recently Italy 
and France are said to have modified 
their rules regarding the proportion of 
domestic wheat to be milled. This may 
result in some gain in buying but 
Europe as a whole has tended of late 
years to encourage the raising of wheat 
at home. There are several conflicting 
elements in the matter, with the key of 
the situation, after Argentina 
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Are you 


paying too much 


for sales-analysis 


intormation? 


IN times of business recession, more 
than ever, the executive must watch 
his costs in every single department. 
Take just one phase of office work 
for example —the sales-analysis. 
In an analysis of this kind, there 
may be thousands of items on in- 
voices or orders. These sales items, 
if properly analyzed, will disclose 
a great deal of very valuable infor- 
mation . . . information that will 
enable you to direct your sales 
organization more efficiently, and 
help them produce greater volume 
and larger profits. 


There is only one sure way of 
finding out whether you are paying 
too much for such information... 
and that is to figure out the cost- 
per-item-analyzed, in units of hun- 
dreds or thousands. Unless your 
equipment and operation expenses 
are flexible, you will find a great 
fluctuation in the unit-cost as the 


COMPTO 


(TRADE MARK 


© 1932, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


number of items analyzed increases 
or decreases. 

The Comptometer, used with the 
Distribution Peg-Board, is a highly 
flexible method of making sales- 
analyses and other statistical 
studies. It is a method that gives 
final results from original records 
without recopying or expensive 
preparation. Its cost-flexibility, 
its speed and simplicity of opera- 
tion, its adaptability to all kinds 
of figure-work, are effecting 
marked economies for America’s 
leading businesses. 

Let a Comptometer represen- 
tative compute your present cost 
of analyzing sales, in units of 
hundreds or thousands, Let him 
show you how you may lower 
that cost by the installation of 
flexible equipment—the Comp- 
tometer and Distribution Peg- 
Board. An actual test will prove 
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METER 23 


HE 
Made only by Felt 


the advantages of this combina- 
tion in terms of efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation. 

Just telephone your local Comp- 
tometer office, or write direct to us. 
You place yourself under no obli- 


gation by requesting information. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1712 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 





COMPTOMETER 
& Tarrant 
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When writing to Fert & Tarrant Mec. Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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your business 
is listed here— 


call the 


K.R.E. 





The K. R. E. is the Kelvinator Refrigeration 
Engineer—the electric refrigeration expert in 
your city who will, without any obligation to 
you, give you the benefit of the longest experi- 
ence in electric refrigeration. 


He knows refrigeration, his business, and he 
knows how to apply it to your business. If 
your experience with him parallels that of 
many other merchants and manufacturers, the 
meeting will result in the solution of your 
refrigeration problem—at a material saving 
to you! 

The Kelvinator Line includes equipment for 
every electric refrigeration need. And behind 
it is eighteen years devoted entirely to the 
pioneering, developing and building of the 
finest electric refrigeration equipment. 


Call the K.R.E. His services are yours for the 
asking. You will find the Kelvinator repre- 
sentative listed in your Classified Telephone 
Directory under “ Refrigeration— Electric”. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
14244 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England 


(461) 


Kelvinator 


When phoning a KELVINATOR representatiz 
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Bakeries 
Banks 
Barber Shops 
Beverage Dispensers 
Boats 
Bottlers 
Bowling Alleys 
Cafeterias 
Candy Stores 
Central Markets 
Churches 
Cigar Stands 
Clinics 
Clubs 
Country Clubs 
Creameries 
Dairies 
Dairy Farms 
Delicatessen Shops 
Department Stores 
Dining Cars 
Doctors’ Offices 
Drug Stores 
Factories 
Florists 
Fruit Dealers 
Fruit Juice 
Manufacturers 
Garages 
Gas Stations 
Grills 
Grocery Stores 
Hospitals 
Hotels 
Institutions 
Laboratories 
Laundries 
Libraries 
Lunch Rooms 
Meat Markets 
Milk Producers 
Nurseries 
Offices 
Office Buildings 
Photo Developers 
Poultry Dealers 
Produce Dealers 
Public Buildings 
Publishers 
Railroad Cars 
Railroad Commissaries 
Railroad Shops 
Railroad Stations 
Restaurants 
Road Houses 
Sanitariums 
Schools 
Soda Fountains 
Stores 
Tea Rooms 
Theatres 
Undertakers 
Universities 
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Australia have parted with their gyr. 
plus, resting mainly with this country 
and Canada, both of which have big 
surplus supplies. 

Government grain statistical experts 


have lately expressed the view that of the | 


two North American countries Canada 
has the better chance of meeting the 
world call for wheat in the six months 
to come. The high milling value of the 
Canadian wheat is one reason for this 
view. Others are the firming influence of 
the American winter-wheat crop and the 
shortage of hard spring wheats which 
makes it difficult to adjust our wheat 
holders to an active export basis, after 
four years of decreasing shipments. 


Cotton carry-over is large 


THE approach of the planting season 
lends special interest to the situation in 
the cotton states. Last year’s crop, esti- 
mated at 17,000,000 bales, was some- 
thing of a burdensome surprise to 
growers. This yield, if realized, would 
be added to a carry-over of about 9,000,- 
000 bales—about two years’ world sup- 
ply at the 1930-31 rate of consumption. 
Various plans of meeting this situation 








have been suggested but the one appar- | 
ently adopted was that southern banks | 


and the Farm Board would agree to | 


keep a large total from the market on 
condition that the 1932 planting was 
restricted. Southern state governors 
agreed to use their influence to see this 
general idea carried out, and Texas 
passed a law restricting planting to 30 
per cent of the 1931 acreage. 

In the meanwhile, because of large 
Oriental buying, the situation for cotton 
prices is not so hopeless as seemed pos- 
sible a while ago. A relative shortage 
of Indian cotton is forecast and Ameri- 
can cotton is in demand in its place. 
Prices of American and Indian cotton 
are now nearer parity in Liverpool than 
for many years. Estimates of consump- 





tion of American cotton this season— | 
placed at 13,000,000 bales—will still | 


permit of a record-breaking carry-over. 


Hence the importance of the effort to | 


keep down the acreage this spring. The 
price of cotton at New York early in 
February was 6.60 cents a pound as 
against 10.50 cents a year ago and a low 
of 5.50 cents last autumn. Those who 
question the possibility of substituting 
other crops for cotton in planting point 
to the fact that nearly all of last year's 
crops sold at the lowest point since 


1910-14. In view of this, the question | 


of what crops can be substituted for 
cotton is a pressing one. 

The two largest mail-order houses fe 
port a combined total of sales for Janu- 
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aybe you haven’t a desert 


Espa have thought of Worthington 
as a builder of pumps that lift Con- 
necticut rivers into storage reservoirs; 
that boost Oklahoma oil over hills and 
under rivers to Pittsburgh; that drain 
sewage away from the below-water- 
level of New Orleans; that pump water 
from 300 feet under ground to make 
Arizona deserts bloom... 

But the Worthington products with 
unheralded achievements are probably 
the ones which have a closer relation to 
the problems of your business. 

For instance... the portable air com- 
pressors and air tools that multiply the 
man power of contractors and mainte- 
nance departments without increasing 
payrolls; the rock drills and shop equip- 


to irrigate.... 


convert cheap fuel oil into municipal 
White Ways; the heavy chromium plat- 
ing that lengthens the life of generator 
shafts and reduces the cost of linoleura 
printing; the V-belt drives that simplify 
the transmission of power from motors 
to machinery; the ammonia compressors 
that keep fresh your food supply; the 
liquid meters that watch-dog your water; 
the pumps that wash your textiles, feed 
your boilers and keep your coal mines dry. 

No industry exists which Worthington 


does not serve... efficiently, econom- on 
ically, dependably. And Worthington P és 5 
can help you, too. Clip the coupon and Ps. 
a competent representative willrespond, 9/7 o® 


to answer your questions and tell af & 
you what Worthington has done ., 
” 


ment that increase the output of mines to save money in_ businesses rid oe a A 
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and quarries; the Diesel engines that similar to yours. AFP FA 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION S a F 
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and 


® Industries in areas served by the 
Associated Gas & Electric Sys- 
tem are modernizing by substitut- 
ing electricity for steam power, by 
replacing private electric plants 
with central station service, and by 
substituting gas for other fuels. 
The result of these changes over 


the past five years is: 


Total plants modernized 1,267 
With Electricity . 951 
With Gas .. 316 


Since 1920, the use of both electri- 
city and gas in industry has been 
more than doubled. Still, only 75 
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Industry Turns to Electricity 
Gas 





per cent of industry is now elec- 
trified, and only 49 per cent gets 
its power from public utility 
plants. It is estimated that there 
is an immediate opportunity for 
an increase of 50 per cent in the 


amount of gas used by industry. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN ASSOCIATED AREAS, 


WRITE 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 
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= CHINESE FI WV 


or SIBERIAN ELM 


The fastest growing tree we know! 


Residence of Mr. W. E. Guthrie, Bridgeport, Neb. 
The picture tells the story 
Compare the American Elm at right, 7 feet high 
when plantedin 1917, with the row of Chinese Elms 
at left, only three feet high when planted in 1918. 
Picture taken in 1924. A row of beautiful matured 

shade trees in six short years. 
For Street Planting, Wind Breaks, Screens 
or Individual Lawn Trees 
There are two strains of Chinese Elm. Our stock is 
genuine North China Strain, guaranteed, as intro- 
duced by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Very hardy, it thrives in any climate from bleak 


Saskatchewan to torrid Arizona. It leavesout early 
in Springand retainsits foliage untillate Fall. The 
tree is graceful in form and very adaptable to 
shaping as desired. On all points this Chinese Elm 


is one of the most valuable trees ever introduced 
into America. 

Complete descriptions of these true Chinese Elms 
that grow 27 feet in 6 years, together with hundreds 
of other choice fruit and ornamental trees, flower- 
ing shrubs, plants, evergreens, perennials, etc. with 
illustrationsin color areinour 1932 Catalogue 
Mailed free on request. Write forit to 


Glen Bros., Inc. 1765 Main Street 
Glenwood Nursery Rochester, N. Y. 
- Lcndeadone sh the home—OU TDOORS" 


OOUEUUEGHDGDUOROOLUneeeaooneaNN 








New York City 








HEALTH COMES FIRST 


| That is the decision of every institution 
installing Rundle-Spence drinking foun- 
tains. 

| First, because the sanitary features of | 
‘an R-S_ fountain safeguard health; 
| secondly, the R-S fountain prevents all 
users from touching their lips to the jet 
| or nozzle. 

| Write for the R-S catalog. Colors are 
available for any color scheme. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
436 N. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


~ RUNDLE-SPENCE 





| ary 21.7 per cent below those of Janu- 
| ary, 1931. This compares with a de- 
| crease of 18.9 per cent in December but 
_a gain of 4.8 per cent in January 193] 
from the like month of 1930. 
Chain-store sales in January, accord- 
ing to preliminary report, decreased 5.9 
per cent from January a year ago as 
against a decrease of 7.3 per cent in 
December but a gain of 11.7 per cent 
in January, 1931, from January, 1930, 
Chain and mail-order stores com- 
bined (preliminary report, in the case 


| of the chain total) for January showed 
| a decrease of 8.7 per cent from a year 


ago as against a decrease of 9.3 per 

cent in December but a gain of 10.6 per 

cent in January a year ago over Janu- 
y, 1930. 


Failures continue heavy 


AS WAS to be expected failure liquida- 
tion continued into January and 
brought the fourth largest total of bank 
failures and the largest single week's 
and single month’s total of all business 
failures. The after-year-end crop of fail- 
ures is always heavy, however. 

In 1931 with a 9.4 increase in num- 

| ber over the hitherto record year 1930, 
liabilities increased 58 per cent. This 
was due mainly to the large number of 
banks suspending. According to the 
Federal Reserve System’s report these 
| totalled 2,290 with deposits of $1,759,- 
| 000,000, increases of respectively 70 and 
103 per cent over 1930. 

One of the less encouraging features 
of the month just passed was the con- 
tinuing downward movement in com- 
modity prices. This was foreshadowed 
by the weakness of the Weekly Food 

| Product Index in recent weeks and by 

| the apparent continuance into January 

| of the record low levels of all farm prod- 

| ucts reported in mid-December. The 
February 1 Monthly Index touched 

| $7.5243, a decline of 2.7 per cent from 
| January 1 and the lowest since July 1, 
1901. 

On the favorable side of the price 

| picture it might be noted that wheat 

| prices have not at time of writing 
touched the low level reached on Oc- 
| tober 5. 





Credit Omitted 


REDIT to the National Industrial 

Conference Board was inadver- 

tently omitted from a table of gov- 

ernmental expenditures published in the 

February NATION’s BusINEss. The 

| table was used with the article “In Arms 
Against Government Costs.” 
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&xtra 
STRENGTH 


&xtra | 
MILEAGE 


You Get BOTH 


sy CHANGING OVER 10 


FIRESTONE 


An Illinois truck operator averages 60,000 to 80,000 
miles per Firestone tire... From Texas another reports 
82,000 miles on eight Firestone Tires ...In Kansas, an average 
mileage of 55,000 by a produce company* ... And the Safeway 
Stores, Inc., record of 1,500,000 miles with 150 Firestone- 
equipped trucks and not one hour of tire trouble on the road! 
Performance... not claims... tells the story. 







A combination of Firestone patented construction features 
gives this extra strength and mileage: Gum-Dipping saturates and 


When you order new hauling equipment in- insulates every cotton fibre of every cord with live rubber and 
ie maximum mileage by specifying transforms the cotton cords into a tough, strong, sinewy unit. 
irestone Gum-Dipped Tires—with Two Extra Cord Plies Under the Tread form a stronger bond be- 


Firestone Puncture-Proof Tubes 
—on Firestone Rims. 


tween tread and cord body, and add greater protection against 
punctures and blowouts. Scientifically Designed Non-skid gives 
extra safety and longer non-skid wear. All these are extra values 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone that you get at no added cost. 
>) Every Monday Night Over N. B. C. kk 

Nationwide Network 


Ask the Firestone dealer near you to show you actual cross- 
sections cut from Firestone Truck Tires for comparison with other 
makes. See or phone him TODAY. 





* Names furnished upon request. 


C- 


TIRES e TUBES e BATTERIES e RIMS e SPARK PLUGS e ACCESSORIES « BRAKE LINING 








SOSA Sere a SORImRNeREERSRRNRRRRNESS 
Copyright, 1932, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Hawaii is Ready! 


9 dose your ship (the special 

convention ship perhaps) 
swings into Honolulu harbor, 
Hawaii will be ready for you. 
prepared to entertain, to work or 
play, as you will. 

In May and June the spotlight is on 
theconventions,butcthe Hawaiiansun 
keepsright on with its flowers and fruit. 
You'll see it ripening mangoes and 
guavas, golden pineapple and bananas 
hanging yellow. See it blazin ee 
in the blossoms of the royal flame cree 
Bronzing swimmers at Waikiki. It’s 
Hawaii. ..a cadence in your blood. 

Hawaii and Pacific Coast conven- 
tions give added reasons for a Hawaii 
crip this year. 


*National Foreign Trade Council 
Hawaii, May 4-6 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
San Francisco, May 16-20 

*Fourth Pacific Rotary Conference 
Hawaii, June 12-14 

Rotary International Convention 
Seattle, June 20-24 


*Wich direct steamer connections 
for che Mainland meetings. 


New Low Fares April 1 


A three-weeks round-trip from the 
Pacific Coast, all expenses included 
—hotel, sightseeing, etc., can be made 
under $300. 

For convention delegates and their 
families special steamship and hotel 
rates have been arranged. 

The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, 
upon request, mail you FREE, authori- 
tative information. For special book- 
let, with maps, please send 10 cents. 


HAWAII 


TOURIST BUREAU 
OF HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 
225F BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Clinic on the 
Postal Deficit 


(Continued from page 27) 
delivery. This half-cent increase, he 
estimated at the time, would produce 
about $55,000,000 in additional funds. 

But volume has waned and deficit 


has grown since then. Hence the Post- | 





master General, holding to his original 
_ stand for higher first-class postage, now | 
suggests a three-cent rate pending the | 


return of normal conditions. He esti- 
mates that, with the present shrunken 


volume, the two and one-half cent rate | 


would yield only $50,000,000 in addi- | 


tional funds, a sum far short of that | 


needed. A three-cent rate, on the other 
hand, he says, would have balanced the 
budget for 1931 and would have re- 
duced the probable $150,000,000 deficit 
| for the current year to a third of that 
sum. 


Revision of rates urged 


THE Postmaster General also urges a 
revision of parcel-post rates; revision 
in the rates and fees for registered, in- 
sured, and collect-on-delivery mail, and 
for domestic money orders; outright 
ownership of quarters needed for 
garages, post-office stations and 
branches in larger cities; and additional 
duties for rural carriers. This last step 
he expects eventually will reduce ex- 


penditures for clerical and carrier ser- | 


vice. 


Revision of parcel-post rates, a pro- | 


posal now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, would 


bring in $7,500,000 additional revenues | 


a year, Mr. 
tional receipts of $10,000,000 a year are 
expected from the recommended revi- 
sion in rates and fees for registered, in- 


Brown estimates. Addi- | 


sured, and collect-on-delivery mail and | 


for domestic money orders. 

Postmaster General Brown also points 
to the increase in the parcel-post limits 
on size and weight made effective last 
August 1, which he estimates will pro- 
duce additional business amounting in 
normal times to about $5,000,000 a 
year. 

Some of the Postmaster General's 


proposals are already meeting attack in | 


Congress, however. Chairman Mead, of 
the House Committee on Post Office and 


Post Roads, has declared against the | 
three-cent rate on first-class mail, agree- | 


ing with Representative Kelly that nor- 
mal increase of postal revenues in the 
next few years will eliminate the present 
deficit. The three-cent rate would not 





Santa Fe- 
Hawaii 
Boat Train 


en route to 


National Foreign 


Trade Council 
Honolulu, May 4-5, 1932 








. 
Lv. Chicago.......8.00 pmApr. 26th 
Ar. Los Angeles... 7.30 am Apr. 29th 


Ar. Wilmington 
Dock . 9.00am Apr. 29th 
“Malolo” sails... .10.00 am Apr. 29th 
Through Pullmans from 
Boston, New York and Washington 





The Santa Fe is the only line under one 
management all the way between Chicago 
and California. 

For details address— 

J. R. MORIARTY, Div. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FE 
179 West Jackson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. F. BU att he Bm Pass. Dept. 
SAN Y 
505 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Matson Lassco Line 
140 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


535 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 








You Have a Young Comer 


in Your Organization 


who would enjoy receiving Na- 
TION’s Business each month, 
and who would profit by reading 
it. You and he would both bene- 
fit from the ideas he picks up 
in this magazine. Why not sub- 


scribe for him. 


——-—-Use this coupon———- 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send Nation’s BusINEss to 
Name. 


Address 


Three years 
$7.50 


One year 
$3.00 


L) 
And send the bill to 


Name 


Address 
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mean correspondingly greater revenues, 

Representative Mead declares, but would | 
mean a reduction in volume. Reduced | 
volume, he adds, would mean a higher | 
cost on every letter handled and, in the | 
end, a greater deficit. And why, he asks, | 
raise the rate on the one class that is 
now showing a profit? 

Some of the lesser means of reduc- | 
ing the deficit which the Postmaster | 
General proposes, Representative Mead | 
concurs in. To them he adds plans for in- | 
creasing volume by attracting to the 
mails a great deal of matter (bills, | 
circulars, etc.) now delivered by public | 
utilities, advertising agencies and others. 
His Committee also intends to consider 
air-mail legislation, he says, and hopes 
to be able to extend the service greatly 
or to reduce its deficit by several mil- | 
lions of dollars. | 

The Department is already reducing 
its expenses, he points out, through cur- 
tailed services and reductions in per- | 
sonnel. 
Representative Mead believes that the 
present deficit is in no way caused by 
the wages paid postal workers. Letters 
are being handled now at a lower unit 
cost than they were in 1885, he says, 
when the two-cent rate was established. 
Indeed, he declares, in proportion to | 
their increased efficiency, postal nF ase 
are receiving less than they did before | 
the World War because, although they | 
have practically doubled their produc- | 
tivity since 1913, as measured by reve- | 
nues, their wages have gone up only 75 
per cent. 


Senate attacks changes 


ANOTHER of the Postmaster General’s 
proposals—that concerning revision of | 
parcel post rates—has come under fire | 
in the Senate. That body at this writing | 
has passed and sent to the House a bill 
to repeal the section of the postal act | 
under which the Postmaster General | 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to increase parcel post rates. | 
Still to be disposed of is a bill intro- | 
duced by Senator King of Utah au- | 
thorizing the Postmaster General to. 
carry on rural delivery service on a con- 
tract basis. Most rural carriers are now | 
salaried, a carry-over from horse-and- | 
buggy days when covering a route re: | | 
quired a day’s time. Now, with automo: | 
biles, it is argued, routes can be covered | 
in a few hours. Thus the Department | 
employs several times the number of | 
carriers really needed, proponents of | 
this bill declare, wasting a sum esti- 
mated as high as $40,000,000 annually. | 
Organized business also has its pro- | 
Posals for solving the postal problem, | 
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Here is 


PAY DIRT 





Why Not Your Company? 


§ Excessive red tape is a problem 
common to all business. It may 
vary in details, but fundamentally 
it remains the same. This book 
advocates a method of analysis 
just as applicable to your com- 
pany as any other. 





for Business Management 


AKING Red Tape out of Business Forms’’ shows 

how savings follow a study of clerical routine as 
it is conducted on the structure of printed forms. It 
defines clearly the problem of inefficient system and 
excessive red tape. It advances a plan for executing 
a study of Daily Routine, of establishing the value 
and need of each form. 


The methods described in this book are adaptable 
with a minimum of confusion and cost. The appli- 
cation of those methods will lead to the system of 
printed forms that will insure more useful informa- 
tion and closer control at a considerable saving in 
operating costs. 


Write us today on your business letterhead for a 
copy. No charge in U. S. Foreign countries $1.00. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. 
Dept. P, Hamilton, Ohio 
Mfgrs. of Daily Mail Bond . . . The ideal paper for the Daily Routine of Business 





When writing to Tue Cuampion Coatep Paper Co. pleare mention Nation's Business 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL 
_.. . WESTERN AIR 


chose 
KANSAS CITY 


MiIp.contTINENT terminal 
for the only 24-hour transcon- 
tinental flying schedule, KAN- 
SAS CITY now has been chosen 
as operating headquarters for 
Transcontinental-Western Air, 
Inc., the “Lindbergh Line” that 
has cut ocean-to-ocean flying 
time to less than 24 hours. 
Kansas City, centrally located 
and capital of a huge market, 
was a logical choice. In lines 
other than aviation, this city 
offers distinct advantages. You 
will be interested in faé# litera- 
ture, available without obliga- 
tion on request. 





INDUSTRIAL 
CHAMBER OF 


KANSAS CITY 


COMMITTEE 
COMMERCE 











INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me faé literature about 
Kansas City. We are interested in the 














industry. 
Firm Name 
By. el aasemrere. 
City initials SO 
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proposals which are stated in the recent 
report of the Postal Service Committee 


| of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
| United States. This Committee agrees 
= | with the Postmaster General’s recom- 
| mendations and Representative Mead’s 
| views so far as they concern revision of 
| rates for special services—that is, regis- 


tered, insured, and collect-on-delivery 
mail and domestic money orders— 
pointing out that there are no elements 
of a public-policy character in such ser- 
vices to indicate that they should be 
rendered at less than cost, and further 
that some of these services, notably in- 
surance and transmission of money and 
valuables, are in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. 


Against postal policy? 


THE Committee disagrees, however, 
with the Postmaster General’s proposal 
to increase first-class rates, concurring 
with the congressional view that the 
increased revenues would be disappoint- 
ing in amount and that the change 
would diminish postal volume. Estab- 
lishment of such a rate runs counter to 
a prime principle of postal rate making 
in the Committee’s view—that rates 
should be so made as to encourage fur- 
ther use of the postal service and thus 
reduce the units of overhead expense. 

Too, the Committee points out, an 
increase in first-class rates at this time, 
when commodity prices and costs of do- 
ing business generally are trending 
downward, would tend to curtail busi- 
ness promotion activities dependent 
upon first-class mail, would reduce the 
business of industries supplying ma- 
terials for such promotional work, 
would require readjustments of com- 
mercial processes at a particularly dis- 
advantageous time, and would substan- 
tially add to unemployment. 

Aside from these business considera- 
tions, the Committee adds—and here it 
again agrees with Representative Mead 
—there is the inequity of saddling first- 
class mail users with deficits due to 
losses on other classes. The Committee 
parts company with Representative 
Mead, however, when actual returns on 
first-class mail are considered. Whereas 
the Representative accepts at face value 
Department figures showing huge 
profits on first-class mail the Committee 


| holds that these profits are more imagin- 
| ary than real, a view which is held by 


the Postmaster General himself. 

The results which show such profits, 
says the Postmaster General, are sub- 
ject to reservations, for the apportion- 
ment of expenses fails to give weight to 


| the quality of service as distinguished 


from the quantity of service accorded 
to different classes, no account being 
taken of the relative priority accorded 
first-class mail, the relative economic 
values of the several classes, nor the de- 
grees of preferment. No mathematical 
formula has been devised which would 
give proper value to such intangible con- 
siderations and the usefulness of the re- 
sults as a guide to rates to be charged is 
accordingly limited. It is doubtful, 
therefore, the Postmaster General says, 
whether first-class mail is paying its 
way. 

Analogous examples are found in all 
public utilities performing a mixed or 
varied service, he points out, the rates 
being usually based upon economic 
value of service delivered rather than on 
the apportioned cost.’ 

Increasing rates on third-class matter 
—circulars, miscellaneous printed mat- 
ter, and certain merchandise—is also 
inadvisable, in the Committee’s view, 
because of the adverse effect of such a 
step on volume and net revenue. 

If the deficits are to be made up, the 
Committee contends, it should be done 
through the rate revisions for special 
services, as already suggested; through 
certain changes in second-class regula- 
tions; through encouraging the use of 
rural mails, and through economies in 
the postal organization. 


Service at less than cost 


A REVISION of second-class rates 
which will entirely make up losses in- 
curred on that class of mail is imprac- 
ticable, the Committee believes, and the 
postal service will have to continue 
carrying newspapers, magazines and 
other periodicals falling in the second 
class at less than cost as a government 
policy service. 

One large source of deficit in this 
class can be eliminated in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion by a more effective 
limitation on the number of pieces per 
pound allowed to be mailed at pound 
rates. The Post Office Department, on 
the other hand, terms second-class rate 
increases impracticable. 

Possible economies which the Com- 
mittee suggests include putting rural de- 
livery routes on a contract basis, along 
the line contemplated in the King bill; 
temporary discontinuance of the present 
automatic salary increases in the ser- 
vice; and the placing of postal salaries 
on a differential scale rather than on a 
flat nation-wide basis.—P. H. H. 
‘John W. Howard, cost-accounting expert, 
discussed the Post Office Department’s cost- 
accounting system in an article in Nation's 


Business for February 1928. The article is 
still timely, and reprints are available. 
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The SEIBERLING TIRE ROUTE 


Schedule of savings ef- 


fected by a typical busi- | 


ness which has recently 
moved to Bush Terminal 
City. This is an actual case. 


At At 





Previous Bush 
Location Terminal 
64,564 sq.ft. 
on 6 floors; 
30,000 sq. ft. 
in 4 floors, 
adjacen 


t 
building $37,825.60 


68,198 sq. ft. 


on 1 floor $44,328.70 
Heating 2,390.92 mee 
Engineers’ 

salaries 501650 2 
Operating 

Elevators 2,184.12 oo Bi 
Taxes eS! Sr 
Refuse 

Removal 216.00 

Insurance 695.00 345.00 
Insurance 

on Building 130.00 -. 
Trucking & 

Maintenance 

charges 14,500.00 


Grand Total $70,547.64 $44,673.70 


YEARLY SAVING . . . $25,873.94 











Bush Terminal offers eight gigantic $ 
piers for ocean and coastwise steam- | 
ships; concrete and steel fireproof 


buildings, 100% sprinkled; power, 
light and steam at lower costs; no 
cartage costs for moving rail freight 


into or out of terminal (package or fF) 
carload); connections with other Pa 


coastwise steamship lines, eliminat- 
ing all or part of trucking charges 
to piers; stations of all consolidated 
car companies; plentiful labor; 5,000 


to 100,000 square feet on one floor, | 


reducing space and supervision costs 
by 35%; insurance rate as low as 8¢ 
per hundred; service by every trunk- 
line railroad entering New York — 
sidings at every door. 


Among the well known products manufac. 
tured, warehoused at or distributed from 
Bush Terminal City are: Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes, Chesterfield Cigarettes, Raleigh Ciga- 
rettes, Del Monte Coffee, Beech-Nut Coffee 
and Confections, Hills Bros. Coffee, S&W 
Coffee, Pepsodent, General Motors Export, 
DuPont Paints, Burgess Batterles, 20 Mule 
Teum Borax, Libby Olives, Frigidaires, A&P 
Teus and Spices, and Johnson Sea Horses. 





EIBERLING TIRES came late into a highly 
competitive field. Made in Akron, one of 
their important problems was the proper 
set-up for the efficient,economical, handling 
of distribution in the rich Eastern market. 

Bush Terminal City was obviously the 
answer. Bush offered a saving in dollars and 
cents over any other location. Its unrivalled 
facilities gave a flexibility which enabled 
Seiberling to expand sales economically 
and take advantage of every opening in 
a constantly shifting market . . . Without 
question, some at least of the credit for 
Seiberling's quick leap to position may be 
attributed to the superb use they made of 
this flexibility. 

No matter how large or small your busi- 
ness, Bush can custom tailor its space and 
facilities to your needs, slice off an impor- 
tant part of your present overhead, and 
offer important sales advantages over 
your competitors that are obiainable with 
no other locations. 

Here is a huge industrial city where every 
manufacturing, warehousing and distribu- 
tion requirement is provided for, where 
every overlapping cost is done away with, 
where every necessary cost is pared to the 
bone: effective savings are often 35%to 50%. 


(Sree Gndustrial hire 


A request will bring one of our staff engineers to make 
a free industrial survey of your organization. No obli- 
gation. In present conditions, especially, you owe it to 
your dividends to know just what Bush Terminal City 
can offer you. Phone Bowling Green 9-8100 or address 


BUSH TERMINAL CITY 


Owned and Operated by BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
Cooperating with the nation's foremost manufacturers 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. N, NewYork 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 


Busu TermMinat Company please mention Nation’s Business 

















The Key to Successful Retailing 


By W. T. GRANT 


Chairman of the Board, the W. T. Grant Company 


USINESS, as one of 
the fields of human 
activity, is a way of 
being useful, of giv- 
ing to human life 
increasing worth and satis- 
faction. We have the peo- 
ple on one hand and the 
world full of the things they 
need on the other. The 
world seems to have enough 
to supply everyone in abun- 
dance. The function of 
business is to see that the 
world’s resources are prop- 
erly distributed but, some- 
how, things seem to have 
gotten badly tangled. 

We shall not better the 
situation by appealing to 
society to support particular 
kinds of business for tradi- 
tional or sentimental reasons. 
At best, this is trying to patch 
up a situation which has 
gone far beyond patching. 

What is needed is a new 
view of the nature and aim 
of business. The traditional 
idea, conceived in greed and 
stupidity, has caused end- 
less failures. This idea was 
that the aim of business 
was to get all that it could, 
regardless of society. In late 
years a new idea of business 
practice has been evolving. 
Where this idea has been followed, busi- 
ness has met with success instead of 
failure. The new idea is simple—it is 
merely a greater consideration for the 
welfare of the consumer. 

Whether some of us have stumbled 
into this way of doing business or 
whether it has been consciously planned 
is a question. At any rate, where this 
new attitude has been adopted, it has 
worked to the satisfaction of the con- 
sumer as well as the business, and if the 
great mass of struggling merchants 
could understand its business value it 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY DON MILLAR 





Business directed for profit cannot com- 
pete with business directed for consumers 


IN 1906 W. T. Grant opened his first 
store with $1,000 as his entire capital. 
Today his company operates more than 
400 stores and increased its earnings in 
the past two years of depression. In this 
article Mr. Grant tells the simple rule to 


which he attributes his success 


would go far toward establishing them 
on a sound and profitable basis. It 
would go far also toward bringing about 
a more equitable distribution of the 
world’s wealth. 

In each of the last two years of de- 
pression our company has increased its 
earnings. In that period also we in- 
creased the number of our units ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. Part of the 
increased earnings has been effected by 
economies of operation and part by the 
added units, but these factors do not 
entirely account for the gains. Nor do 


I believe that our success 
has been due to any excep- 
tional brilliancy. I am con- 
vinced that it has been due 
to our attitude toward the 
consumer, coupled with our 
method of handling the 
item of profit. 


From a small store 


OUR business, though large, 
grew from small beginnings. 
When I opened my first 
store in 1906, I was a little 
“independent merchant” 
with only a thousand dol- 
lars to my name. In those 
days the proportion of 
small merchants who went 
into business and failed 
was no smaller than today. 
In fact, it has always been 
true that a large majority 
of those entering business 
fail. 

There will always be a 
large percentage of failures 
among small stores, because 
the small store is the train- 
ing school in which inex- 
perienced merchants become 
educated. Many rush into 
merchandising without 
enough training to succeed 
in any field of endeavor. 
This lack of education and 
experience is the root of their difficul- 
ties. There is just as good a chance for 
the small business to succeed today as 
there was 30 years ago; in fact, there 
would be far fewer large concerns to- 
day if the small ones took advantage 
of their opportunities. 

The merchant’s education should be- 
gin long before he enters business. Boys 
and girls in elementary schools should 
learn the true purpose of business. If 
we could erase at this early age the 
fallacy that business exists solely for 
profit, it would go far toward insuring 
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business success. I am certain it was 
because I had fortunately struck upon 
the opposite idea at the beginning that 
my small business prospered. My re- 
sources were so limited that I had to 
take every precaution against failure. 
To safeguard myself, I first set up the 
arbitrary overhead expenses from which 
there was no escape. This is how I 


did it: 
Setting profits in advance 


TAKING 100 as a unit, I allowed, let 
us say, five for rent, five for help, five 
for miscellaneous expenses, and ten for 
supervisory services and profit—a total 
of 25 for all charges, leaving a balance 
of 75 for merchandise. 

The unusual thing about this is the 
fact that I included the item of profit 
as part of the overhead expense. That 
was new! Instead of making the profit 
a variable factor, I set a minimum fig- 
ure on which it seemed safe to plan. 
Then, my overhead expense and profit 
having been provided for, I was free to 
concentrate all my attention on how 
much I could get the consumer for his 
dollar. 

All I needed to know was 
that, if I did not spend more 
than 75 cents for every dollar’s 
worth of goods sold, I could 
not go wrong unless I failed to 
get customers. But my chance 
of getting customers was ob- 
viously good because my whole 
thought was concentrated on 
getting my customers the best 
possible values for that 75 
cents. 

This method was my simple 
insurance against failure and 
this is what I am urging for 
business today. Too much is 
left to chance and too little to 
proper planning. 

Having established definite 
cost prices which we are willing 
to pay for an item to sell at a 
certain retail, our buyers are 
bound to keep thinking, and 
getting manufacturers to think, 
of how much they can put 
into an article at a certain 
price. For example, we have an 
article in our stores that we 
started retailing for $1.00. During the 
past two years this item has continued 
to be retailed at $1.00, but has been im- 
proved more than 30 per cent. This im- 
provement corresponds to the reduction 
in the cost of the raw materials which 
go into producing it. This same article 
In the quality we sold two years ago 
at $1.00 now sells at 69 cents. The cost 


percentage of the selling price has in 
each case been practically constant. The 
buyer, with the cost prices established 
for the article at these retails, concen- 
trated his attention on buying the best 
possible articles at those cost prices. 

Here is another example: 

Three years ago an article was intro- 
duced in our stores at $1.00. It was 
considered a tremendous value at this 
price. The quantity sold was so large 
that manufacturing costs were reduced. 
Working on our principle of giving our 
customers the most for their money, 
the reduced production cost was passed 
on. The retail price was reduced to 79 
cents and later to 69 cents. A reduction 
in material costs later enabled us to 
retail the item for 50 cents at the same 
percentage margin of profit. This new 
low price so increased sales on the item 
that production costs were lowered still 
further. Today we are selling for 39 
cents an article which is equal in every 
respect to that which we started three 
years ago at $1.00. The percentage 
margin is the same. 

In 1929 we were selling another 
article at $1.00. The material was ex- 





Pens, penholders, and marble bases were as- 
sembled as a desk set retailing for $1.00 


actly what customers desired in this 
particular article. Therefore, as the cost 
price of the material was reduced and 
production costs were lowered we re- 
duced the retail from $1.00 to 89 cents, 
then to 69 cents, later to 50 cents. Re- 
cently, through our ability to give this 
manufacturer a large order that in turn 
enabled him to order a great quantity 
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of raw material, he has been able to sell 
us the finished product at a price that 
is enabling us to retail it at 39 cents. 
It is the identical article that we sold 
in 1929 at $1.00. The cost price is the 
same percentage of the retail price. 

Similar procedure was followed with 
a garment on which we did an enor- 
mous business when it sold for 39 cents. 
We conceived the idea that if this gar- 
ment could be purchased to retail for 
25 cents, sales would increase immeas- 
urably. We went to our manufacturer 
and actually staggered him with the 
amount we felt we could use if this 
item could be purchased at a lower 
cost. As a result, the manufacturer was 
able to order more than a half million 
yards of cloth. With such an order on 
his books the textile maker found that 
he could work on a much smaller mar- 
gin of profit because of the saving in 
overhead and continued operation in 
dull periods. 

Our company in turn was willing to 
sacrifice a certain margin of profit be- 
cause of the rapid turnover anticipated 
on the item which showed us a saving 
in overhead. 

Sometimes a buyer will pur- 
chase an item at a price that 
will show us only a small mar- 
gin of profit to try out its pos- 
sibilities in a given group of 
stores at these lower retails. 
When we find out that this 
price will sell an enormous 
volume, the buyer is ready to 
discuss the item with the manu- 
facturer in such large quanti- 
ties that the manufacturer can 
buy his raw material at a lower 
cost. The manufacturer is also 
able to cut his profit because 
of reduced overhead. As a re- 
sult our company is able to sell 
this item at a lower retail, 
showing us the necessary mar- 
gin of profit and at the same 
time showing the manufacturer 
a profit. Most of our outstand- 
ing values have been built up 
in this way. 


Cheaper goods 


SOMETIMES, too, when we 

are unable to find what we 
want at a price which will show us the 
proper profit percentage, we use our 
ingenuity to solve the problem, as did 
one of our buyers who saw the possi- 
bilities of producing a desk pen set com- 
plete to retail for $1.00. It was impossi- 
ble to obtain this item to retail at this 
price. Through the buyer’s efforts, how- 
ever, we imported Italian Marble bases 
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Designer has been Unhampered 


The more logical the arrangement 
of units the better the machine. 
When you consider a machine driven 
with Diamond Roller Chain you can 
be sure the arrangement of units 
is logical. Diamond Chain is flex- 
ible—units can be placed where 
logic, not necessity dictates. 


And there are many other rea- 
sons for preferring Diamond driven 
machines. Diamond incorporates 
the roller bearing principle—rolls 
at all points of contact—sheds wear, 
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solved by 


ibility on 


maintains positive speed ratio and 
efficiency throughout its long life. 
Costs less to maintain—in time, in 
money. Runs over or under sprock- 
ets in either direction. 


Diamond Drives are a logical sol- 
ution for the majority of your trans- 
mission problems. Capacities to 


600 H. P.—speeds to 3600 R. P. M. 


Write for Booklet 102-B “Re- 
ducing the Cost of Power Trans- 
mission’’. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ofices & Distributors in Principal Cities 





5 ea 






This Diamond 
on every link 
identifies 
Diamond Chain 





NO LET-DOWN IN SPEED 
AFTER YEARS OF USE 


[AMOND- DRIVES 


mond Chain flex- 
/ pineapple slicer. 









Lower Cost Raw Materials 


| from one concern and pen holders from 
| another. We then obtained a pen from 
'an American source and assembled the 
three purchases. In this way we were 
able to sell the set complete at a profit 
/at a price which seemed impossible. 


Popular values sought 


| THUS my whole approach to business 
| has been different, my idea being to 

popularize my store with the greatest 
| possible values. That spirit has _per- 
| meated practically every department of 
| the company. This approach has had 


N h li- | 4 
san. od “dongs | another important effect. It has tended 


| to discourage in our business one of 
the greatest curses that hangs over 
American business—selling goods with- 
| out profit as a bait to attract customers, 
|as stupid a practice as the old system 
‘of not marking goods plainly with the 
| selling price. 

| If business is necessary to meet the 
needs of the consumer, profits are essen- 
tial to sustain that business. Yet com- 
petent people have estimated that near- 
ly $20,000,000,000 worth of the business 
of the United States is being done with- 
out profit—a terrific economic waste. 

| I believe, then, that the way to help 
the small store is not by setting up un- 
sound and uneconomic systems of taxa- 
tion, the effect of which is merely to 
hamper efficient and useful business, but 
to encourage the less efficient store to 
adopt the newer attitude toward busi- 
-ness and thus pull itself up. I know 
of no better way of achieving a more 
equitable distribution of wealth among 
merchants than that of inducing the 
small stores to make the consumer’s in- 
terest, rather than a maximum profit, 
their objective. 

I know no better way of keeping this 
objective—the “consumer viewpoint”— 
in the foreground than to consider a 
| predetermined minimum of profit as 
'one of the necessary costs of doing 

business. 

I am not worried about the indepen- 
dent merchant who is alert. He needs no 
sympathy. He has quite as many ad- 

| vantages as big business. There is a 
| tremendous amount of evidence on this 








CHEAPER POWER Investigate Beauharnois as a site for . : 

ID ETS your Canadian plant. Power from a | score but we hear little about it. The 
preemies oh h.p. _ - eee to = Bam 'cry from small business comes largely 
LOWER COST with the world. anada’s markets at , . ’ 
TRANSPORTATION your door; Empire markets thrown wide from those who never were a Me 

open; unusual rail and water shipping enter the field or from those who ar 
BEST LABOR IN facilities. always ready to capitalize other peo- 
AMERICA Send today for Booklet BS 


ple’s difficulties, or from sentimental- 
ists whose emotions run riot with their 
judgment. 

| There have been many times in days 
gone by when the small fellows were 
going to be wiped out. In my opinion, 
they never can be wiped out. There 


ww) Beauharnois Power Corporation 


Limited 
EB) Montreal 


Canada 
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never will be lack of opportunity for | 


those who can recognize it. 

We first try to solve our problems 
according to their effect on profits. Then 
we endeavor to solve them from the 
consumers’ viewpoint. No wonder the 
whole business world is in a fog without | 
a definite goal. No wonder there is so | 
much disagreement when we do not | 
speak the same language. 

In the old days business was simple | 
in that it had only one purpose—getting 
all the profit it could regardless of so- 


ciety. 





Business for the consumer 


BUT the standards required of busi- | 
ness today are higher and will con- 
tinue to improve until eventually busi- 
ness will fill its true place in society— | 
that of giving life increasing worth and 
satisfaction. 

The subject resolves itself squarely— 
either business directed for profit or | 
business directed for consumers. Busi- 
ness directed for profit cannot compete 
with business directed for consumers. 
Business for consumers, with the proper 
allocation of profit as a necessary item 
of overhead expense, is the new princi- 
ple that will be the basis of successful | 
business, small or large, from now on. | 

While this principle may not be the | 
panacea for all our business ills, it is 
a definite cure for a large percentage 
of them. It is urged solely on the basis 
of sound business procedure, the re- 
sult of experience in a highly competi- 
tive field. 








Shorter Hours for Work 


HE MAN who had one of the 
easiest jobs possessed by any for- 
eigner in China worked only 30 
minutes a day for more than ten years. 

At the end of the ten-year period he | 
retired to California with a comfortable | 
fortune. He was a buyer of pig’s in- 
testines for American sausage makers. 
The market for this product was open | 
only from 7:00 to 7:30 a.m. daily. All 
he had to do was be there at that time 
to make his purchases and give direc- 
tions for his Chinese associates regard- 
ing packing. 

The rest of the day he had nothing to 
do, hence he became the most popular | 
man in town for work on committees or | 
for social affairs. Incidentally, he says, | 
most of the pig’s intestines come from | 





the carcasses of sheep!—J. B. P. | 
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N 1919 when the first broadcast was sent out from the Westinghouse 
Station KDKA, there were few receiving sets. In a short time there 
were thousands of crystal sets (1920). They worked — they allowed us 
to hear sound through the air. Later came the various tube sets with 
their various kinds of loud speakers (1926). Reception was taken for 
granted. Now the radio has reached the third stage, the stage of fresh 
appeal. In the Columaire we have style (1932). Congratulations to West- 
inghouse for their ingenuity. 

For 12 years YPS engineers have created new business for their cus- 
tomers by redesigning products to improve appearance, cut down weight, 
reduce production costs. 

To this staff we have now added the service of a nationally known 
product Stylist. 

We are thus able to offer a enanaee four-point service—product re- 
design, form styling, color styling and parts production, 

Old products, given new life, enjoy new sales impetus. Diagnose your 
product and your market. Fit your product to the new market conditions. 

FREE OFFER Our staff are ready to help you. In the order in which 
requests are received, YPS will diagnose products without cost or obli- 
gation. (For obvious reasons we are forced to limit consideration to siz- 
able products which are or can be made of metal.) 





THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED 
STEEL CO., WARREN, OHIO 

















The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, 
314 University Avenue, 
Warren, Ohio. 


We would like to know more about your free 
offer to make a Product Diagnosis for us. And 
send us a copy of “Old Myron Looks Up”— the 
tale of an old business and a new bag of tricks. 





Wien writing to Tat Youncstown Pressep Steer Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Sure / 
I'm the Firms 
Pri inter... 










“Multistamp and I print 

the firm’s bulletins, of- 
fice forms, sales let- 
ters, post cards, charts, 
graphs, etc. Do it as 
well as those big expen- 


sive duplicators requir- 

ing special operators. And look at the money 
we save! It'll print on any kind of paper; 
even on cardboard, cloth, or wood! I can 
turn out 1,000 prints in 30 minutes—clean 
and clear as a press could do it. Print hand- 
writing, drawings, typewriting—all at one 
twist of the wrist. Easy as using a rubber 


stamp.” 

Multistamp is standard equipment in many 
of America’s biggest firms. Yet it costs so 
little that any firm can afford it. More than 
300,000 in use. 


A Size for Every Need 


Multistamps are made with printing surfaces 
from rubber-stamp size to legal-page size at 
prices from $7.50 to $35.00 for completely 
equipped units. Combinations of three sizes, 
with complete supplies for each, in compact, 


portable metal cabinets; $50.00 to $60.00. 
Every outfit guaranteed for five years. 


MULTISTAMP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 








Service Stations in most Principal Cities. 
Ask for demonstration— 
Consult your phone directory. 


THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, INC. 
523 W. 20th Street, Norfolk, Virginia 
© 1932, M. C. Ine. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
AND SAMPLES OF WORK 
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NDUSTRIAL AND 
FINANCIAL LEADERS who are seek- 
ing a solution of their problems are 
advised to read the volume, ‘How’s 
Business’ by Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business. The author has point- 
ed unerringly to the cause of the present 
disturbance and to the remedy. It is 
refreshing and instructive reading for 
the average man as well as for the busi- 
ness leader.”— 
The Seattle Daily Times, Seattle, Wash. 


He Reng this clipping with your check 
for $2.50 = a pers. Harper & 
Brothers, ork, and your copy 
will be ed at once. 














ACCOUNTING 


the profession that pays 






Accountants command bigincome. 
Thousands needed. About 9,000 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U.S. Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. 
We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for C. P, A. ex- 
aminations or executive account- 
ing positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary — we 
prepare you from ground . Our 
training is supervised by Wm. B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P.A., assisted 
by staff of C.P.A.’s. Low cost— 
easy terms. Write now for valu- 
able 64-page book free. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 3374-H Chicago, Ill. 





free 
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An Old Fuel Comes Back 


By ALEXANDER FORWARD 


Managing Director, American Gas Association 


HANGES which point to funda- 
mental readjustments in the fuel 
industries are going on. They are 
so far-reaching as to be felt in 


| practically every industry. 


A particularly significant develop- 
ment is the use of gas in the generation 
of electric power. It may well be that 
in the future we will see the power 
plants in the cities within economic 
reach of natural gas supplies fed 


| through pipelines direct from the gas 


fields. 


New systems may result 


IN OTHER words, the concept of su- 


| perpower stations with long electrical 
| transmission lines may soon be replaced 


in many areas by one embracing multi- 
ple power stations, each with its long 
gas line. These changes result primarily 
from two things—the recent discovery 
of several major gas fields with enor- 


| mous reserves, and the development of 





gas pipeline transportation. Actual in- 


| Stallations disclose practically a three- 


to-one ratio in favor of gas over elec- 
tricity. 

Data show that the cost of trans- 
mitting a million horsepower-hours of 
electrical energy is $195 while the cost 
of transmitting an equivalent amount 
of energy in the form of gas is only $65. 

The last few years have witnessed 
remarkable expansion in the natural 
gas industry. This is indicated by the 
fact that the consumption of natural 
gas jumped more than 160 per cent dur- 
ing the eleven-year period ending with 
1931. 


Surpasses electric industry 


THE output of energy from natural 
gas burned in 1929, translated into 
equivalent terms, amounted to more 
than 527,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
nearly six times the total production of 
electricity for the same year. The util- 
ization of this fuel for electrical genera- 
tion rose 46 per cent in that year. 

A few years ago the idea of a thou- 
sand-mile gas pipeline was preposterous 


| and yet two pipelines, each approxi- 
| mately 1,000 miles in length, have been 
| completed and a third of the same 


length is under construction. Already 


the natural and manufactured gas in. 
dustries together rank as fourth among 
the public utilities. 

The three long pipelines have their 
source in Texas. The one to Chicago 
has already been completed as has the 
one to Indianapolis, while the line to 
St. Paul will be finished soon. Super- 
gas systems in important areas of the 
country are thus in the making and 
there is little doubt that in the future 
they will be merged with superpower 
systems with such changes, on either 
side, as to make for the most economi- 
cal operation of both. 

Such systems will no doubt combine 
the facilities for producing, transport- 
ing, and distributing the trinity, heat, 
light and power, using the fuel most 
economically available. 


Disregarding depression 


IN NOTING the progress of gas for 
making power we might look at the 
state of Utah, where natural gas fields 
were opened up just before the panic 
of 1929. 

In Salt Lake City and nearby cities 
natural gas has captured most of the 
heating and industrial load including 
three of the four large smelters in that 
territory. 

This called for the outlay of con- 
siderable capital, both by the gas com- 
pany and the individual customers, and 
yet the changes were made and money 
spent during one of the worst depres- 
sions that the business of this country 
has ever experienced. 

Practically the same thing took place 
earlier in Denver. 

In southern California full advan- 
tage has been taken of the availability 
of natural gas by the steam power 
plants of the local public utilities. There 
it is very probable that electricity will 
be produced with gas more cheaply than 
it will be generated by water power at 
Boulder Dam. 

As a result the local electric utility 
has given up some of its water power 
filings on the rivers and creeks in the 
High Sierras which it had been hold- 
ing for future development. 

These changes point to fundamental 
readjustments of some of our long chef- 
ished conceptions of industrial progress. 
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Super-heat, vital to industry, must be controlled 
by Super-Refractories—”’Alundum,” “Crystolon.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL HEAT  « » 


“What are Norton Refractories?” A common question. Briefly, they are materials 
for handling heat, super-heat. 





Super-heat serves industry — controlled by super-refractories — in gas, oil and 
electrically heated furnaces and kilns —in the form of bricks, muffles, plates, 
blocks, saggers, slabs. 


Employed in the production and heat treatment of steels and steel alloys; porcelain enamelled 
refrigerators, washing machines and stoves; decorative tiles; kitchen and bathroom fixtures. 





Another of the Norton Products vital to the Great Industries. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 





Grinding Wheels . . . . Abrasives for Polishing 
.... Abrasive Aggregate .... Floor and Stair Tile.... 
Grinding and Lapping Machines .... Refractories 

Porous Plates .... Pulpstones .... 






Great Industries 
No. 8 





When writing to Norton Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Road to Government Operation 


| (Continued from page 36) 
| President may ask an old friend for 
| information.” 

Eastman believes in the average man 
but he would not do away with cash 
registers. 

He thinks the best things that have 
been done have been impelled by high- 
er motives than a desire for financial 
gain, “perhaps because I was raised in 
a clergyman’s family and have enjoyed 
the friendship of doctors, school teachers 
and professors.” 

He maintains that the class of service 
rendered by Government is of higher 
quality than is generally believed and 
that if railroad operation under govern- 
ment ownership were not at the outset 


as efficient as under private direction 
efficiency would come in time. 

Now for the Eastman formula. 

I have said that he does not spend 
his time discussing the socialistic aspect 
of a problem that concerns every owner 
of securities and every buyer of life in- 
surance in the United States. He does 
not indicate what will be the fate of 
railroad securities under government 
ownership. It appears to be his belief 
that the mechanics of the situation will 
or should force the Government to take 
over the roads. He points out that the 
men responsible for the railroads would 
not have regulation abolished. They 
have recently asked that their com- 
petitors by air and highway and water 





POPULAR fallacies about business 
fi come to full flower in times like these, 
their harmful effects are multiplied, the 

need for scotching them becomes im- 
| perative. Hence the campaign which 
| NATION’s BUSINESS is waging, with the 
help of its readers, to expose and cor- 
rect the erroneous and hampering 
| beliefs which the public holds about 
business in all its fields. 


1. “Development of Inland Waterways Will 
Help the Railroads.” 


(We had some rice traffic. Likewise 
| some coal and sugar. The paternalis- 
tic Intra-Coastal Canal was devel- 

oped by federal subsidy and we lost 

this traffic, without gaining com- 
pensating new traffic. Forty-five 
families left railroad pay rolls in 

Lake Charles. State socialism is de- 

structive to the railroads and any 

other industry with which it clashes.) 
C. B. Hunter, Local Freight Agent, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
Lake Charles, La. 
9. “The Timber’s About All Gone; You 
Can’t Get Good Lumber Any More.” 

(Present standing forests will last 

the United States 70 years, even if 

we don’t grow another tree, and the 
quality of lumber for specific pur- 
| poses is better than ever. We no 
longer waste lumber by using clear 
material for hog pens.) 





THEODORE M. Kwnappen, Director 
of Information, 
National Lumber Manufacturers 


Association, 


Washington, D. C. 
“T’ll Carry My Own Insurance.” 


(It is only the exceptional business 
man who really carries his own in- 
surance—who religiously puts aside 
the equivalent of a yearly premium. 


Business 


e “Gallery of Popular Fallacies” 


Not one in a thousand does this, 
and even those who do are taking an 
unnecessary risk the first few years.) 
WitiiamM B. Wispom, Advertising 
Manager, 
Union Indemnity Company, 
New Orleans, La. 


4. “Figures Can’t Lie.” 


(Nothing can lie like figures. They 
carry a conviction of rectitude in 
their very appearance, but behind 
that front of veracity they may lie 
like Tom Pepper, an old sailor who 
was kicked out of hell because he 
lied like the Devil.) 


J. C. Howe tt, 
New Haven, Conn. 


5. ‘All Prices Must Come Down.” 


(But how about gold as a com- 
modity? How about railroad rates? 
How about advertising rates of a 
magazine whose circulation is in- 
creasing? How about a publication 
whose rate per thousand is lower 
now than it was before the last 
period of price inflation, and the 
publication whose circulation is more 
expensive than ever?) 
E. H. Aurens, Publisher, 


Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. 
New York City 


ONLY by making common cause 
against popular fallacies can we over- 
come them. Write me personally con- 
cerning those with which you and your 
business are struggling. Fallacies af- 
flicting your own and other businesses 
are discussed regularly in these pages 
and, through the courtesy of the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company, over a na- 
tion-wide radio hook-up at 7:45 p.m. 
(E.S.T.) every Thursday. 
MERLE THORPE 
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',-TON DELIVERY 


ey fe 


CHASSIS F.O.B. 


|. OM ORS 6 


AT DETROIT 


CHASSIS F.O.B. FACTORY 
AT DETROIT 


© LONGER need Dodge 
N quality be sacrificed be- 
cause of price .. . Now you can 
be assured of Dodge perform- 
ance, Dodge dependability and 
Dodge low operating and upkeep 
cost without the need for higher 
initial cost. 
Into the field of lowest price 
go Dodge Trucks . . . Right 
down with the lowest in price 


»» + Not $50 or $100 higher but 


at prices that challenge the entire 


field of lowest-priced trucks. 


When 





Not lowered quality standards 
but higher manufacturing 
efficiency and greater manufac- 
turing economy have made 
these low prices possible. Dodge 
high quality and Dodge de- 


pendability are still there and 


will remain there. See your 
nearest Dodge Brothers dealer. 
Test and compare these mod- 
ern Dodge Trucks. Find out 
what your dollars will now 


buy in quality Dodge Trucks 


—built to work and earn. 


DEPENDABLE 


DODGE 
TRUCKS 


For any heavy-duty need, there is also a size and type of Dodge Truck to fit. Gross capacities range up 


to 25,000 pounds . . 


. and higher for tractor-trailer service. Prices are low on any basis of comparison. 


visiting a Dopce Truck dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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UNITED AIR 
LINE S the Pioneer 


Coast to Coast Air System 


New Low Rates 
Now it costs substantially less to travel by 
air via United Air Lines. Drastic rate reduc- 
tions affect 136 cities. Below are a few ex- 


amples. 10% reduction on Round Trips. 
HRs. FARE 


Lyinc “United” you span great dis- 
a with astonishing speed in large. 
luxurious, heated cabin planes! You can 
travel from New York by the Great Lakes 
to Texas with the loss of only one business 
day; from the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast 


















. . New York to Cleveland . . 3% $ 32.00 
with only one business day en route — the Toledo 5 38 15 
» . . ° o1ec . . . . . . 

fastest transcontinental service. This great Chicago ™% 47.95 
nae 45 cities and 19 states _ DolinCes .. . 81 36600 
ae a “et Siamese mr + Cuicaco to KansasCity . . 4 25.00 
ee ee ee Dallas—Ft.Worth . 10 54.50 
at its best —the only air line in ate,  ... ie we 
the world with a record of 35 mil- Pacific Coast . . . 23% 115.00 
lion miles of flying experience. San Francisco to Los Angeles 2% 18.95 
SanDiego . ... 4% 22.95 
BOEING AIR TRANSPORT Portland . .. . 5% 35.16 
Tacoma. . .. - 6% 42.36 

NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ft . “f 
Seattle .. - « % 898 





PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT Fares include meals aloft 





Call United Air Lines in your city, or 
Western Union, or transportation desks 
at leading Hotels and Travel Bureaus for 
reservations, or write or wire UNITED 
Arr Lines, La Salle-Wacker Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


VARNEY AIR LINES 





Pioneer air mail pas- 
senger plane operators 


on five strategic routes 


PYUNITED 


mien: Line S 


Subsidiary of 
United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 





When making reservations on Unttep Arr Lines please mention Nation’s Business 


} 


| 
| 





be regulated in their interest, which js 
a recognition of the principle. 

It is common experience that a regu- 
latory structure never diminishes. It 
always grows. The transportation law 
began as a protection of both roads and 
customers and now there are 5,000 fed- 
eral statutes and perhaps 20,000 state 
laws bearing on railroad regulation, 
There comes a time when the regula- 
tions and the situation become too com- 
plex to be workable. 

“Regulation, to speak baldly and yet 
accurately, means that the Government 
undertakes to direct and control the 
management of the roads within certain 
limits that are capable of more or less 
indefinite expansion.” 

He finds this authority and respon- 
sibility are divided with a consequent 
extravagance in time and money. The 
corporations resist the commissions, the 
commissions resort to clumsy and costly 
means of fact finding as a preliminary 
to their exercise of authority. The 
courts, through their decisions, share 
the executive authority with the owners 
and the commissions. 

“Such a system runs counter to what 
are ordinarily regarded as sound prin- 
ciples of management.” 


A clash of regulations 


THE inevitable increase in the num- 


| ber and scope of regulations must pro- 


duce that “clash in authority which be- 
comes the more acute the more active 
public regulation is. The thought must 
suggest itself that a better way would 
be for the Government to take over 
these public functions and assume com- 
plete and undivided responsibility for 
their management in place of the par- 
tial responsibility which it has already 
assumed. At one stroke it would eli- 
minate” various troublesome questions, 
including the interference of the courts. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was directed by Congress to fix 
rates which should produce an adequate 
return upon the valuation of the roads. 
Mr. Eastman admits this has never 
been done. In its latest report the 
I. C. C. admits that the roads have been 
starved in that they have not been per- 
mitted to make enough profits in good 
years to carry them through bad sea- 
sons. As one of 19 desired changes in 
the law the I. C. C. has asked Congress 
to permit it to fix rates without regard 
to railroad valuations. The structure of 
regulation and management would 
thereby be extended. Even now the 
I. C. C. instructs railroad men in the 
icing of melons and the sweeping out of 


| live stock terminals. 
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Use Ethyl for Safer, 
More Efficient Operation 


The pounding of a knocking 
engine is as bad on the 
driver's nerves as it is on the 
engine. He isn’t likely to take 
care of the truck he feels is 
ready for the scrap heap. 
Ethyl stops knocking. 

The greater power of Ethyl 
eliminates much gear shift- 
ing—another point for saving 
driver fatigue and prevent- 
ing accidents; it eliminates 
much of the slow traveling in 
low gear. With Ethyl there is 
less tendency to ‘‘whoop it 
up’”’ when a hill is in sight. 
Use Ethyl for safety. 
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NEW IMPROVED 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


Fleet Owners Benefit by 
Oil Companies’ Advance 


aR overnight — every fleet 
operator who uses Ethy] Gasoline finds 
himself with better equipment. Without so 
much as turning a set-screw he is now get- 
ting better performance from every unit. 
Better performance because he is getting 
better gasoline. 


Why the change? 

Ethyl was created to fill the need of the 
automotive industry for a fuel that would 
allow more efficient engines of higher com- 
pression ratio. In the years Ethyl has been 
on the market every manufacturer has in- 
creased the compression of his engines. 
Nearly every passenger car manufacturer 

and several leading manufacturers of heavy 





duty engines—now offer high compression 
as either standard or optional equipment. 
Some super-high compression 
engines are now being sold. 

The oil companies selling 
Ethyl Gasoline have always 
met the demands of automobile 
engines. They intend to keep 
abreast of future needs. The 





anti-knock standard of Ethyl Gasoline 
is raised to make sure that—in the 
future as in the past--Ethyl will always 
bring out the full performance of any 


engine. 


Put away your test apparatus 

You need never test Ethyl Gasoline. Before 
a refiner adds Ethyl fluid to his gasoline, a 
sample goes to one of the Ethy] laboratories, 
where it must pass strict tests for gum, sul- 
phur,. distillation characteristics and other 
qualities of good motor fuel. Only after it 
has passed these tests is the prescribed 
amount of Ethyl fluid added to bring it up 
to the standard of the new improved Ethy] 
Gasoline. 

Consider Ethyl for your fleet now. Ethyl 
Gasoline has proved the most economical 
motor fuel for many operators, under vary- 
ing conditions of equipment and operation. 
Now, when economies are of extra im- 
portance, Ethyl Gasoline offers you an even 
greater value, an even higher 
quality. Ethy! Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


(seen) ' + eth hee 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead 
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PLN TS ; era rent | Will Pensions Work 
; , , | in Our Case? 


(Continued from page 30) 
deal every year, but in the aggregate g 
lot of money. 
“Take a man who has already been 
_ with us 20 years and is 50 years old to. 
| day. Let’s say his salary is $200 4 
_ month. We ought to have had an an- 
| nuity of two per cent for him every one 
of these 20 years. That is 40 per cent of 
his $200 a month salary, or $80 q 
: month, which is worth about $4,000, 
“There are a lot of these men and J] 
figured up how much it would cost to 
~~ | buy them annuities equal to what we 
~ | would have bought if we had had such 
— a plan from the start.” 
= The treasurer unfolded a rather 
formidable sheet of figures. 
“It wasn’t practical to go back and 
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a Se find the actual salaries of all these men 
# er a> from the beginning. So I took the pres. 
——._ 4 ent salary as a basis, and found that the 


value of annuities to cover them all to 

the extent of two per cent of present 

. salary multiplied by years of past ser- 
Y O U ¥ B U S | Nn e S S ‘@| Nn vice would be nearly $800,000.” 
Again the president whistled. 

“Yes,” said the treasurer, “I agree 

. - with you. Too much money. Besides 

CO Nn | Nn Q e rV : C e this figure is taking everybody at his top 

salary—quite a bit more than the aver- 

age. So I just cut it in two and made the 


A : eel figure $400,000 which is still a lot of 
MPLE resources, exceptional facilities, money. That $400,000 representa 

‘ . ° charge we ought to have been making 
and long experience in rendering com- in the pant. So, if we ever ect aaa 


ought to be charged against surplus.” 
“You mean,” said the president, “that 
you want me to consider putting $400,- 


organizations in every major line of 100-40 -wer one of n-yenrcaee 


aside at one crack in cash?” 


mercial banking service to important 


American industry, place this Com- 


Building a reserve slowly 


pany in an advantageous position to 


“NOT necessarily,” said the treasurer, 


serve your business. We invite you to “thonah such thines base bee 
‘A " i _ and of course we could do it if we had 
discuss your requirements with us. to. My: iidea “would be 40° sae 


$30,000 a year to sink this old deficit 
just as we wrote off depreciation on the 
old Second Avenue factory after we 


Guaranty Trust Company _ amet” 


“You mean this $30,000 is in addition 


| to the $35,000 you were talking about a 
O N CW Yo r | few minutes ago.” 


“That’s it,” said the treasurer. “It 


140 BROADWAY | looks like 6.5 per cent of pay roll, doesn't 
it? A pretty heavy charge. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET “I told you there was another side to 


LONDON PARIS-—s BRUSSELS ~—LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP | the picture and so there is. Every time 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $284,959,038.49 a man quits we get full credit for the 
_cost of his annuity plus interest on the 














, .* ~ . . . , ‘e 
When writing to Guaranty Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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FEDERAL & 





Standard 130’ W. B. Chassis F. O. B. Detroit 4-Cylinder Chassis furnished at lower price of $670 


Federal enters the low-priced truck field with the most sensational values 
ever known. This 6-cylinder, 1'2-ton Federal at $695 stands in a class by 
itself. It is ALL-TRUCK throughout—its parts are exclusive truck parts. 
72 H.P. motor —full-floating rear axle—4-speed transmission — 6-inch 
frame—4-wheel hydraulic brakes—are all outstanding features. This new 
truck will last twice as long as the ordinary low-priced truck and will out- 
perform many trucks selling for twice as much. Here is Federal’s answer 
to American industry’s question, ““How can we reduce our hauling 
costs?”’ See your Federal dealer —or write factory for full information. 


See THe New 3 TON FEDERAL 
E-‘WaHeEELER Ar 71050 


4-cylinder single drive $1050; 4-cylinder dual drive $1350; 6-cylinder single drive $1150; 6-cylinder dual drive $1450; chassis f. 0. b. Detroit 





This new 3-ton Six-Wheeler —a truck of exclusive Federal design, at anywhere near this price. Other Federal models up to 7% tons are 
engineered by Federal, built by Federal, iscreating a sensation. Never _just as outstanding in value. Know what Federal has to offer. Inves- 
before has so much truck with so many patented features been offered tigate Federal before deciding on the purchase of any new equipment. 


Feperat Moror Tauck Co.Detroir Micu. 


When visiting a Feperat Truck dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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“AIR TRAVEL saved 66% 
in time and Yoh it money 


says a nationally known evecutive - 


“Before I used the Airway,” continues this motor car company 
president,* ‘“‘my annual Western trip cost me roughly $1,000 in 
cash, and took approximately three weeks. By means of organized 
air transportation I now make this same trip three or four times a 
year, and I lose only four full days and one half day from the 
office. My average expense is only about $458... In other 
words, I am saving approximately 50 per cent in money, and 
two-thirds in time.” 


You and your business associates can easily make similar savings 
— overcome waste travel motion, and eliminate time and profit 
consuming journeys by slower travel methods. In addition, you 
can show an actual travel profit for your company — if you take 
advantage of the dependable, nationwide travel service offered by 
American Airways — the nation’s leading air transport company. 


*Name on request 


The American Airways transcontinental line, between New York and 
Los Angeles over the Southern “Fair Weather’’ route, is typical of the 
economical and pleasurable services we offer. Complete nationwide time 
table on request from any American Airways office, leading hotel, travel 
agency or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS /.. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 


Directly c . r Nationwide 
Serving 60 Passenger 


Major Air Mail 
American Express 
Cities 


**TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business” 


When writing to an American Atrways office please mention Nation’s Business 





money from the time we put it up, 
Employees who quit because they are 
totally disabled or die have been dis. 


| counted by the insurance company in 


the rates, but the credits on account of 
the rest amount to quite a little. The 
best part of the picture is this: 


Employees help pay for pensions 


“THAT, if it is explained to them, our 
employees will join us in paying the 
cost. I find that a good many concerns 
are making this offer and the employees 


| seem glad to come along with them. My 
| friend at the bank tells me their people 
| have been contributing three per cent to 


the pension fund for years and they 
never have any trouble with it.” 


, 


“What happens,” said the president, 


“to the employee’s money when the em- 


ployee quits?” 
“Oh, that he gets back; and if he dies 


' his family gets it back. 


“Insurance people tell me that, by 
and large, a contribution of three per 
cent of pay by the employees, including 
the return of the employee’s money, 
pays for a pension of about one-half 
per cent of average pay. That means we 
should save perhaps 25 per cent of our 
cost—say $8,000 or $9,000.” 

“How do you make that out, George? 
You told me we were going to spend 
about $35,000 for what you call ‘current 
annuities’ and about $30,000 for ‘past 
service annuities,’ which makes $65,000. 
A quarter of that is nearer $15,000 than 
$8,000.” 

“Just so, Mr. Fowler, but the trouble 
is the employees can’t be induced to pay 
anything on the past service—because 
they haven't got the money. All the sav- 
ing we can get comes in the future.” 

“T see,” said the president. “Then the 
situation comes to this. We offer our 
employees a pension scheme that pro- 
vides a life annuity, beginning at age 
65, amounting to one per cent of present 
salary multiplied by years of past ser- 
vice, plus two per cent of total future 
earnings. This means that a man witha 


| $1,500 salary who had been with us 20 


years would receive an annuity for past 


| service amounting to one per cent of 





| $1,500 times 20 years, or $300; and if 


this man were 50 years old—thereby 
having 15 years to go before retirement 
—he would receive an annuity for fu- 
ture service amounting to two per cent 
of $1,500 for each of the 15 years re- 
maining, or $450. Adding his past and 
future service benefits together, this em- 
ployee would receive at retirement a 
total life annuity of $750, which, in this 
case, happens to be half pay. 

“Toward the cost of this he would 
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10,000 
miles away 


On Easter Sunday, March 
27, what more fitting re- 
membrance to an absent 
one than a lovely plant or 
bouquet of flowers! Make 
your selection now, at an 
F. T. D. florist’s! This 
bonded service will speed 
your gift across the miles, 
swiftly and unerringly. 


For Distant Flower 
Deliveries 
THE “MERCURY” WAY 
is Guaranteed! 


Look for this emblem when- 
ever you order flowers by wire. 
It indicates a member of Flo- 
rist’s Telegraph Delivery Assn. 
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have paid $45 a year for 15 years or 
say $675. We will put up say six per 
cent of our total pay roll, using as much 
as is necessary to make up the full price 
of the annuities for the present and all 
the rest, plus all the credits we get when 
men leave us, to apply toward the past. 


_ Am I right in this?” 


“That’s about the story, Mr. Fowler. 
Of course after the past service deficit is 
made up our cost will go down. Also we 
could decrease our cost by decreasing 
the amount of the pension. I didn’t sug- 
gest that, because the people I have been 
writing to tell me that one of their 
principal difficulties is that the pensions 


| they have been giving on the old basis 


of one per cent of final pay are too 
small, and that, in many cases, men 


_ have been kept on the pay roll long after 
| they should have been dropped, partly 
| because they needed their active pay 
| and partly because the pension is getting 


bigger year by year.” 

“That sounds reasonable. How does 
this work out on our merchandise cost?” 

“Well, sir, last year we did a gross 
business, in round numbers, of slightly 
more than three million dollars. This 
pension scheme would cost about 2.5 per 
cent of that. 

“Our gross profit was just under 
$900,000. Our sales and general over- 
head a little less than $600,000. Net 
profit about $300,000. Our dividend dis- 
bursements of $10 a share on 20,000 
shares left us last year about $100,000 
for reserves of one kind or another. 

“The pension scheme would make 
quite a dent in that reserve account. But, 
unless something very unexpected hap- 
pens, I don’t think our dividends would 
be affected.” 

“George,” said the president, “some- 
how I have an idea that that addition 
of say six per cent to our pay roll would 


not add six per cent to our labor cost. 
When we pay a man $30 a week nobody 
knows whether we sre paying him $1.50 
too much or $1.50 too little. Every time 
we have raised wages our labor costs 
have dropped. 

“I believe that, if our men thoroughly 
understood this scheme, if they thor. 
oughly understood that for every $100 
we were paying them we were putting 
$6.00 aside for their individual benefit, 
we would get a good deal more than 
$106 worth of result from the expendi- 
ture. I feel sure that our labor cost 
would actually go down again. 

“Get hold of your insurance man. Let 
me see the thing worked out in detail, 
Give me the whole business on a single 
sheet of paper that I can show the board 
of directors. Have Smythe draw the 
necessary resolution. And we will put 
this thing through at the next meeting.” 


Dull business didn’t hurt the plan 


ALL THIS happened more than two 
years ago when business was at its peak. 

The Fowler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, along with most other businesses, 
ran into a period of low sales. It was 
compelled to operate on part-time. It 
had to take substantial inventory losses. 

Not a single employee (more than 95 
per cent have joined the plan) asked to 
quit the pension plan. Some who in 
more prosperous times were the freest 
spenders even applied for permission to 
increase their savings under the scheme. 

The retirement of a good many of the 
older men helped to avoid the dropping 
of younger ones. Moreover, even under 
all these unfavorable conditions the 
actual labor cost of its product, includ- 
ing the cost of its pension plan, was less 
than it ever had been in the history of 
the business. 





Where Business Will Meet in March 


DATE ORGANIZATION CITY 
1 Concrete Masonry Association sess. Washington 
2 National Association of Manufacturers of Pressed and 
Blown Glassware Pittsburgh 
2-4 New England Hardware Dealers Association Boston 
-9 Engraved Stationery Manufacturers Association Washington 
8 Empire Association of Manufacturers of Heating and 
Cooking Appliances New York 
9 Dairy Products Association of Kentucky Louisville, Ky. 
10-11 South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association Watertown, S. D. 
11 Clock Manufacturers Association of America need New York 
14-15 American Institute of Electrical Engineers Milwaukee 
14-15 Motion Picture Theater Owners of America Washington 
14-17. American Society of Bakery Engineers Chicago 
14-17. National Railway Appliances Association Chicago 
14-18 American Chemical Society New Orleans 
14-19 American Society for Testing Materials Cleveland 
15 Maryland, Delaware & District of Columbia Ice Asso- 
ciation Baltimore 
15-17. American Railway Engineering Association Chicago 
15-17. Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association El Paso, Texas 
16 National Association of Waste Material Dealers New York 
18 Millwork Cost Bureau Chicago 
>? 


tio 


1 
sociation 


Southern Confererce of the National Retail Credit As- 


Atlanta 


Secretaries of national trade associations are urged to notify Nation’s Business of thew 


coming meetings. Noice 
before date of publicati 


of conventions should reac h 
mm of the issue in which they are to appear. 


Nation’s Business at least 30 days 
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Things Talked about in Wall Street 


By a Staff Writer of NATION’S BUSINESS 


N a period of depression the bank- 
ing district found hope in two things: 
The personnel and plan of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
and the speed with which Congress 
lent itself to the task of putting the ad- 
ministration plan into effect. 

The acceptance by railroad labor of 
the ten per cent reduction proposed by 
the roads. Fully as important as the 
actual saving to the roads was the fine 
spirit displayed by the men. In the sav- 
ings, estimated at $210,000,000 was 
found some measure of relief for steel 
and other industries because railroad 
buying was greatly curtailed in 1931. 


¢ 


WITH the Reconstruction Corporation 
taking shape, a common question 
among bankers was this: 

“Can it be kept free from political 
pressure?” 

There was a fear that Congress which 
created the body might want to con- 
trol it; that insistence that certain cor- 
porations or certain districts should 
have preferential treatment would be 
too strong to resist. 

One banker had an answer. Said he: 

“They've probably got Charlie Dawes 
in there to fight the politicians and I 
don’t think they'll lick him.” 

Bernard M. Baruch once told an in- 
quirer that it took very few days to 
convince people that politics had noth- 
ing to do with the War Industries 
Board. A few rebuffs to men who had 
Senator So-and-So on their side or 
“who knew the man who could fix it 
with Barney Baruch” and the job was 
done. 

* 
SAID a banker the other day: 

“A good many corporations with 
which I’m in touch showed a very dif- 
ferent state of mind at the close of 1931 
from that which they displayed in 
December, 1930. 

“When it came to preparing annual 
statements at the close of 1930 they 
tied to put the best possible face on 
things. They wanted to go to their 
banks looking as prosperous as they 
could. They were liberal in the matter 
of bills receivable and inventories. 

“As 1932 came along many of them 


saw things differently. Instead of put- 
ting the best possible face on things they 
were prepared to go to the other ex- 
treme. They wrote off as bad, debts 
which a year before they would have 
considered collectible. They were strict 
in the matter of inventories. They 
seemed to feel that while a loss in 1931 
might have been condoned it is up to 
them in 1932 to show some sort of profit 
and they want to start from scratch. 

“I think there is one of the most 
hopeful things in the present situation. 
Companies have pretty well deflated, 
they made the necessary cuts in salaries 
and wages, they’ve hunted down the 
wastes and stopped leaks. Now they’re 
going out after business they’re not so 
much disturbed as to how their sales 
compare with 1928 and 1929 as they 
are with what they can sell this year and 
whether they can make a profit on it? 
The company that sold five million dol- 
lars’ worth in 1929 isn’t worried by that. 
It’s figuring on whether it can sell a mil- 
lion and a half in 1932 and make some 
money!” 

. 

THIS banker's view that business moved 
from 1931 into 1932 in a much different 
spirit than shown at the close of 1930 
is amply borne out by the corporation 
reports that came out in the latter part 
of January and in February. Inventor- 
ies were cut, bills receivable were cut 
and there seemed to be a well defined 
trend toward reduction of capitaliza- 
tion. Many a corporation which tossed 
in stock dividends and announced 
“split ups” is now wishing it hadn’t. A 
dollar a share earned on a million shares 
doesn’t sound quite as reassuring as $5 
a share on 200,000. 


+ 


“TALK about deflation,” said an execu- 
tive of a mid-west manufacturing com- 
pany who dropped into the company’s 
New York bank the other day. “They’re 
certainly deflating me. Our old man got 
together all the men who do any travel- 
ing for the company and told ’em flat 
that they’d have to hunt up $4.00 hotel 
rooms and keep their restaurant bills 
down to $3.50 a day. 

“*T can do it,’ he said, ‘and so can 
you.’ And I reckon we can though none 


of us is going to like it, as much as he 
pretended he would. And what we heard 
about unnecessary telephone calls, and 
telegraph messages was plenty.” 

That’s deflation going down the line. 


# 


THE stock market in the early days of 
February was variously described as 
“lifeless,” “‘listless,” ‘“‘at a standstill,” 
“stagnant.” Any phrase would do. It 
barely turned over in its sleep when 
General Motors and Steel reduced divi- 
dends and when the announcement was 
made that Mills vice Mellon would be 
Secretary of the Treasury. There was a 
day when a report that Mellon might 
resign was enough to stir speculators. 


+ 


“THERE'S no patriotism in the pocket- 
book,”” is a cynical saying which has 
more than once been disprove. It 
doesn’t need a long memory to recall 
bond buying enthusiasm and giving in 
war times. 

Now the President has appealed to 
the United States to stop hoarding, to 
take the money out of the stocking and 
the sugar bowl and put it back in the 
banks. He says that more than $1,310,- 
000,000 has been hoarded in the past 
year and the figures of federal note cir- 
culation which came out the next day 
showed that there had been no lessening 
of the rush of money into hiding. The 
President’s figures show a per capita 
hoarding of more than $10. 

Now bankers are wondering whether 
the appeal will be effective and if the 
group which the President has called 
together can convince the public that 
the place for dollars is in the bank or in 
action. Can you kill fear by fiat? 


° 


AS THE National Reconstruction Cor- 
poration got into action a good many 
questions were asked as to what the 
National Credit Corporation, formed in 
October to relieve the banking situation, 
had accomplished. Here in substance is 
the answer as set forth by men who have 
been close to the management of the 
Credit Corporation from its beginning: 

In the first place the Corporation was 
never intended to be other than a tem- 
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Why NATIONAL is Preferred Equipment in Modern Offices 














Where Ring Binders Have 
Got to Stand Up . . 
The SteeLHinge is Standard 












4 HEREVER you find businesses 
that are mighty particular about the 
binders that house their important rec- 
ords you're likely to find NATIONAL 
equipment is standard. There are 
plenty of reasons for this. 

In ring books and ring binders, for 
instance, there’s the steel hinge, an 
exclusive NATIONAL feature. 

Where ring binders have got to stand 
up under the stress and strain of hard 
usage steel hinge equipment is stand- 
ard because: 

It is strong—the patented steel 
hinge, riveted right into the cover, 
anchors it to the back mechanism for 
a business lifetime of wear. 

It is flexible—steel hinge books open 
flat and lie flat for easy writing. 

Ball Bearing Booster Levers open 
rings wider and lock them tighter. 





Flattened Steel Rings have 
greater capacity and are easier 
on punched sheets. Available 
in 3 or 7 rings. 

Yet with all these advantages 
NATIONAL steel hinge —_ 
ment costs no more than ordi- 
nary ring books. You can see these 
remarkable books, with other 
NATIONAL equipment comprising 
everything from the smallest memo 
book to machine bookkeeping equip- 
ment, at leading stationers’ in nearly 
every City. 


Use Your Accountant’s 
Constructive Counsel 


Your public accountant is 
more than a mere auditor; he 
is an expert in record-keeping 
practice. He can give you con- 
structive counsel in setting up 
or rearranging any of the 
records of your business for 
greater efficiency. Why not 
commission him to survey your 
entire bookkeeping setup and 
make suggestions for its im- 
provement? His expert advice 














can effect great savings for you. 
~ a 





== National 


Steel Hinge Ring Books 


MADE BY NATIONAL, MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF 


LEDGERS, 


POST BINDERS, 


VISIBLE RECORDS, 


MACHINE BOOKKEEPING EQUIPMENT, BOUND 


BOOKS, 


STANDARDIZED FORMS AND OTHER 


BUSINESS RECORD DEVICES 


Write for FREE Booklet, “The Modern Business Office,” illustrating the many uses 
of this and other National equipment 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., Dept. Q5, Holyoke, Mass. 








When writing to Nationa Bianx Boox Co. please 


mention Nation’s Business 


| porary measure. Mr. Hoover asked the 
| bankers to take this step to bridge the 

gap from October, when the bankers 
| were called together, until such time as 
| Congress could act on the larger, more 

permanent plans of relief. It seemed 
wiser to ask the banks to take steps to. 
ward mutual self-help than to summon 
Congress in extra session. 

It was an organization of bankers— 
for bankers. It was intended to help 
| those banks which were in need and 
whose condition was such that they 
merited relief. It was plain from the 
| beginning that not all applicant banks 
would be in this class. It was plain algo 
that no small group of directors could 
intelligently pass upon applications 
_ from all over the country, particularly 
when speed of action was a prime neces. 
sity. For that reason regional com. 
mittees were set up to advise on the con- 
ditions of banks that wanted help. They 
knew the condition of their neighbor 
banks and, in practically every case, 
their judgment has proved sound. 

The new corporation was in action in 
an incredibly short time. It began mak- 
_ ing advances to banks in need even be- | 
| fore it had settled all the details of its 
own organization and of the methods of 
raising funds. It has continued in action 
steadily and will carry on until some 
other agency, probably the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, is ready to 
take over its job. Then it will clean up 
its affairs as rapidly as possible and shut 
| up shop as it was intended to do in the 
| beginning. . 





| IN THE first four months of its exist- 
' ence from early October to February 
| the Corporation was able to extend help 
to 750 banks in nine out of the twelve 
| Federal Reserve Districts. In other 
words, the help extended was nation- 
_ wide. There was never any question of 
where the bank was located or whether 
it was a large or small bank. The only 
question was whether the bank was in 
' such condition that help would be really 
| effective. 
| In the beginning the banks were 
asked to subscribe $500,000,000 for the 
purposes of the Credit Corporation. 
They actually did subscribe about 
$450,000,000 and about half of this was 
pledged by the two cities of New York 
and Boston. 

In all more than $150,000,000 was 
extended for relief. In some cases it was 
found possible to alleviate situations by 
proposing, and helping to carry oul, 
mergers of banks. 

Practically all of the money advanced 
to distressed but basically sound banks 
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At the other end of every container problem is a 
consumer—usually a woman. Building packages to her 
specifications, designing them for her convenience, 
brings a dollars-and-cents reward that both manu- 


facturer and can-maker do well to take into account, 


The improvements you see about you in the containers 
of so many products are remaking industries. We are 


proud that so many of them came from Canco minds, 


es All the containers we make are not famous—but the 
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fame of many is already in the bud. We think with 
pleasure of the great businesses we served when they 
were small (except for a big idea) whose containers by 
the millions we still make. We think with pleasure of 
many businesses today not yet great, whose contain- 
ers we are making the best we know how. As they 


grow, we grow. Some of them will one day be great. 
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ny business or institution 
A which requires duplicate 
copies of anything typed, written 
or drawn can save on printing | 
bills by using the Heyer Rotary _ 
Lettergraph. Over 30,000 are now 
in use. You can make up to 1,500 
neat, exact copies an hour, in one 
or more colors, from postcard to 
letterhead size sheet. Work equals 
that of most expensive duplica- | 
tors. Write today for convincing 
samples printed on Lettergraph. 


Com letely 
Seuinped 






See your Stationer 
or mail coupon for 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 





Cleartype Dry Stencils and 
Supplies for All Duplicators 
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will, in the opinion of the executives of 
the Credit Corporation, find its way 
back to the lenders. 


« 


ANOTHER of the complaints brought 
against the Credit Corporation takes 
this form: 


“T thought that the Credit Corpora- | 
| tion would put an end to bank failures, 


yet bank failures seem to have gone on 
in the last few months about as regu- 
larly as ever.” 

The answer is that the corporation 


| was never intended to prevent all bank 


failures. It was intended to prevent, and 
did in many cases prevent, failures of 
banks that were in such shape that they 


| deserved to live and could be tided over; 


it never was intended to step in and 
perform the miracle of curing the in- 
curable. 


Men who are close to the work of the | 


Credit Corporation will tell you that 
there are in this country too many banks 
which had their origin in politics or in 
local pride or in a belief that banking 
was an easy way to make money and 
one which called for no great amount 
of special training. Such banks, under- 
capitalized and poorly manned in the 
beginning, found themselves exposed to 
great temptation in the war and post- 
war boom times. 

They built on an unsound founda- 
tion and now they face the alternative 


of raising more capital from their stock- | 


holders and starting all over again, 
or of shutting their doors and letting 
stockholders and depositors do the best 


they can. 
> 


AND what is true of banks in farm- 
ing communities is true of banks in 
every community. Some exercised judg- 
ment and restraint and are now in good 
shape. Others made mistakes but can 
pull through. There are some, however, 
that cannot and should not be helped. 

It was the job of the Credit Corpora- 
tion to help those in the second class. 
The men who have watched its work 
closely will tell you that it has done a 
great deal along that line. 

That it has saved banks which other- 


wise would have shut their doors and | 


| that sometimes the mere fact that such 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC. | 


(Established 1903) 
913 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 
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| the backbones of banks and helped them | 


an agency existed and could be turned 
to, if necessity arose, has strengthened 


to pull through. 
” 


| I PUT to Fred W. Shibley, vice presi- 


dent of the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
whose business brings him in contact 


He Swore Off 
Smoking in no 
Gentle Words 


Yet Anger Cooled When 
_ He Found This Tobacco 


It’s no joke when a pipe smoker’s pipe 
goes back on him. After all, as many a man 
will tell you, there’s nothing that takes the 
place of a pipe and good tobacco. Mr. 
Clarence C. Strohm well knows that, as you 
will see after reading his interesting letter. 














Harrisburg, Pa. 
March 27, 1930 
Larus & Bro, Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I thought you might_like to know how 
I became converted to Edgeworth Smoking 
Tobacco. 

One day I had an attack of heartburn 
and my pipe tasted terrible, I threw it on 
the office floor and swore off smoking in no 
gentle words. Then up spoke one of my 
co-workers and said, ““Why don’t you try 
a pipeful of my Edgeworth, and I’ll lay 
you a bet of ten to one that you like it.” 

Well, for the sake of an argument I tried 
a pipeful and doggone, that Edgeworth 
tasted like honey! 

Needless to say, I lost the bet, but be- 
lieve me it was worth it, for I discovered 
the greatest pipe tobacco in the world, 

Sincerely yours, 
Clarence C. Strohm 


| If you’ve never been able to find a pipe 
| tobacco that really satisfied, try Edgeworth. 
| But don’t make a ten-to-one bet with some 
Edgeworth fan, because the chances are 
more than ten to one that you, like Mr. 
Strohm, will lose—although, like him, you'll 
probably be glad you did! 





{ 





It’s amazing how 
many enthusiastic let- 
| ters have been received } 
| praising Edgeworth. 
| There seems to be some- 
thing about this cool, 
slow-burning smoke that |§ 
makes happy smokers. iis 
Perhaps it’s that special 4 
Edgeworth blend of fine 
old burleys with its 
natural savor insured by 
a distinctive and exclusive eleventh process. 








Your name and address, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 119 S. 22d St., Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a free sample packet of 
| Edgeworth. You can be sure of. finding the 
same quality in the Edgeworth you buy 
at any tobacco store, for Edgeworth quality 
is always the same. 


You can buy it in two forms—Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
All sizes from the 15-cent pocket package to 
the pound humidor tin. Somesizescomeinvac- 
uum tins. And, by the way, you'll enjoy lis- 
tening to the Dixie Spiritual Singers as they 
sing in the Edgeworth Factory over the N. 
B. C. Blue Network every Thursday evening. 
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with many industries, the usual com- 
monplace question: 

“How does business look to you?” 

He answered: 

“You've seen a thunderstorm gather, 
break and disappear. You know that as 
it passes over there comes a time when 
the rain loses its intensity, the lightning 
is less brilliant and is in the East, you 
still hear thunder but it’s passing over. 

“About then you look for the red 
streak in the West that tells you that 
the storm is over. 

“Well just now I’m looking for that 
red streak in the West. I can’t see it but 
I am confident that it will show soon. 
I know the rain is less severe and that 
the thunder and the chain lightning 
have passed over us. 

“That’s the way I feel about business. 
We'll have some more rain, perhaps, but 
it won’t be quite as severe and before 
long we shall see the red streak. How- 


ever, it will be some time before the sun | 


is shining, and everything is dried out.” 
+ 


THE action of the New York banks in 
banding to prevent withdrawals of 
American gold coins to sell at a premi- 





| 
| 





um to hoarders in Europe gives a | 


striking picture of the fear that hovers 
over the world. Reports from Europe 
say that $20 gold pieces have sold for as 
high as $24. When a nation is suspicious 
of its own money, when its credit hangs 
in the balance, business can’t thrive. 
The menace of the unbalanced budget 
and its results is not confined to Europe. 


+ 


“MOST of us,” said a banker, “have 
heard of Gresham's law that bad money 
will always drive good money out of 
circulation. I remember a picturesque 
proof of the workings of the law some 
years ago. I was in a South American 
country whose currency was all but 
worthless. Its unit was nominally worth 
a dollar and was actually worth a cent. 
A business man with whom I was talk- 
Ing took from his pocket ten ragged 
dirty bills which ought to have been 
worth $10 and paid for two glasses of 
beer, 

“He laughed when I looked at the 
money and took from his pocket a stout 
leather wallet. In it were a number of 
gold coins, French, English and Ameri- 
can—this was long before the war. 

“‘T wouldn’t think of spending one 
of those,’ he said, ‘or even of putting 
them in the bank. If I did I’d draw out 
depreciated paper and the bank would 
hold the gold as long as possible.’ 

That's what is happening to our gold 
Soins in Europe.” 
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Before-and-after views taken at The 
U.S. Cold Storage & Ice Co., Chicago. 


HE 1932 PROBLEM of “getting 
qa along with what we have” need 

not stand in the way of office 
modernization. 


Hauserman Partitions and Wainscoting 
plus Hauserman Planning Service can 
transform any space into beautiful, prac- 
tical offices at costs well within the 1932 
budget. 


There is a type of Hauserman Partitions 
for every purpose from the time keeper's 
office to the president's suite, and for 
every type of industrial, commercial and 
office building. 





Complete information on Hauserman 
Hauserman Gold modernization service may be obtained 
Book of Partitions. b ay he hi ff; Hi 
Sweet's Catalog— y writing the home oftice or calling any 
Copy on request. of the local branch offices. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
“Organized for Service Nationally“ 
6826 GRANT AVENUE «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these 13 Factory Branches 


Newark Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati St. Louis 
Washington, D. C. New York Cleveland Albany, New York 


HAUSERMAN novasue 
set PARTITIONS 


When writing to Tue E. F. Hauserman Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject 
of advertising 


The Power 
of Advertising 


USINESS has been described ag 
“man’s mastery over nature by) 
means of putting things in me 
tion”. Advertising might be defined 
man’s mastery over business by mean 
of making things possible. 
Advertising creates demand; de 
creates markets; markets create outlei 
for goods, thereby permitting the bui 
ing of great industries devoted to th 
making of all manner of things for the 
use and comfort of mankind. 
Were it not for advertising, m 
could not perfect great inventiog 
building machines to make them, wi 
an intricate system of factories, wan 
houses and salesrooms, and thus mani 
facture at a cost to permit universal 
sale. 
In law and business, when it is come 
sidered necessary to bind a man to tf 
strict observance of truth, or to enforee 
the faithful fulfillment of promise, 
request is made that he “put it in writ 
ing.” 
Thus, the old Roman dictum— 
“Caveat Emptor” (Let the buyer be 
ware). In these modern times, hundreds 
of publishers, thousands of advertisers 
and millions of consumers have risefl 
in their might and proclaimed a new 
law of commerce,—I mprimatur (Lett 
be printed). This law of the writtel 
word is a voucher for the integrity ang 
honesty of advertised goods. 5 
Many millions of dollars are spent 
every year to introduce us to worth} 
goods,—to acquaint us with reputabit 
brands, prices and standards. ; 
We admit that it is proper to pay @ 
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fair profit on everything we buy. The ” d 


way to be quite certain that we are not 
paying too much profit is to 
advertised, standardized, popularize 
goods. j 
Your market list is much like ye 
visiting list,—have a care as to nOm@ 
Buy on faith, reputation and integrity 
H. SUMNER STERNBERG © 
Advertising & Sales Coumst 
New York 
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